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INTRODUCTION 

THIS  little  book  had  its  origin  in  a 
short  series  of  open  letters  which 
appeared  in  John  o’  London’s  Weekly.  To 
meet  a wide  demand  for  their  publication 
in  book  form,  and  as  several  additional 
letters  which  have  not  appeared  in  print 
before  are  now  available,  the  publishers 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  issue  this 
volume. 

What  exactly  is  the  new  view  of 
Christianity  ? The  subject  is  one  that 
excites  the  interest  of  every  thoughtful 
person.  Most  people  have  the  scantiest 
and  vaguest  notion  of  what  Modernism 
(as  it  is  called)  in  religion  stands  for. 
What  is  it  exactly  in  modern  science,  in 
historical  criticism  and  in  modern  thought, 
that  has  changed  the  complexion  of  tradi- 
tional beliefs  ? The  Enquiring  Layman 
puts  a series  of  detailed  and  searching 
questions  to  Professor  Bethune-Baker,  one 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Modernist 
movement  and  well  known  as  a Biblical 
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scholar,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge  University.  Professor  Bethune- 
Baker  plainly  and  frankly  expresses,  not 
only  what  he  believes  himself,  but  he 
supplies  straightforward  answers  to  such 
questions  as  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
problem  of  traditional  faith  and  the  tradi- 
tional creeds. 

The  enquirer  will  find  all  he  needs  in 
these  letters  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the 
new  views  and  to  put  him  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  more  detailed  information 
should  he  want  to  prosecute  his  study  of 
the  origins  of  Christianity,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  religious  ideas.  He  is  provided 
with  a background  of  knowledge  that,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  so  sadly  lacking  in  many 
fumbling  in  the  morasses  of  doubt  without 
settled  beliefs  of  any  kind.  Amongst  other 
things  the  aim  of  the  authors  of  these 
letters  was  to  make  clear  the  trend  of 
modern  ideas  in  science,  in  modern 
thought,  and  in  religious  belief. 
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with  certain  unique  “ his- 
torical ” events  as  narrated 
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CHRISTIANITY 


i 

FIRST  LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR 
BETHUNE-BAKER 

SIR, — I have  only  one  excuse  to  make 
for  writing  to  you.  It  is  this  : A great 
number  of  people  who  try  to  follow  the 
religious  thought  of  to-day  have  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  what  those  religious 
leaders  who  call  themselves  Modernists 
stand  for.  In  a general  way  we  know 
they  are  “ liberal  ” in  their  views  of 
Christianity  ; that  they  accept  the  results 
of  modern  scientific  discovery  ; that  they 
stand  for  freedom  in  religious  thought ; 
that,  in  some  way,  by  viewing  the  Bible 
in  the  new  light  of  modern  knowledge 
and  Biblical  criticism,  they  find  a way, 
to  use  your  own  words,  “ by  which 
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all  the  knowledge  of  the  day  can  be 
legitimatised  in  the  Church.” 

The  New  Knowledge. 

But  what  the  new  interpretations  of  the 
old  orthodox  doctrines  and  of  traditional 
theology  are,  the  people  of  whom  I speak 
are  not  clear.  Modernists  tell  us  that 
“ the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  is 
riddled  through  and  through  by  the 
knowledge  that  has  accrued  since  it  was 
built  up.”  What,  then,  are  the  new 
doctrines,  the  new  knowledge,  the  new 
point  of  view  ? 

What  place,  for  example,  in  modernist 
thought  does  the  supernatural  in  Chris- 
tianity hold  ? Was  Christianity  a super- 
natural revelation  ? Is  Christianity  essen- 
tially a way  of  life  ? Or,  to  be  a Christian, 
is  assent  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Virgin  Birth,  to 
the  physical  Resurrection  as  a historical 
fact,  to  the  divine  institution  of  Sacra- 
ments, to  the  Atonement,  a sine  qua  non  ? 
Is  Christianity  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
certain  unique  “ historical  ” events  that, 
as  narrated,  are  to  be  taken  literally  ? 
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It  used  to  be  held  that  it  was  so — is  held 
still  to  be  so  by  a large  body  of  believers. 
But  if  it  is  not  so,  if,  as  Modernists  conceive, 
these  doctrines  are  merely  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a symbolical  way,  then  have  we 
two  distinct  conceptions  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a Christian  ? This  is  a fundamental 
question. 

For,  no  one  can  hold  that  the  Apostles, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  thought  of 
the  events  in  our  Lord’s  life  as  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  and  of  the  dogmas  set  down 
in  the  Creeds,  as  symbolical  truths.  The 
“ historical  ” facts  were  to  them  literal 
facts.  On  these  supposed  literal  facts 
Christianity  was  founded.  It  is  not,  then, 
a matter  of  interpretation.  If,  in  a case  of 
this  kind,  a thing  is  true  in  fact,  there 
cannot  be  two  interpretations.  The  Virgin 
Birth,  the  Miracles,  the  Resurrection 
either  took  place  in  fact  or  they  did  not 
take  place. 

Is  it  a New  Religion  ? 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  whole  case  of 
the  Modernist  strikes  at  the  foundation  of 
traditional  Christianity  ? ; that  Modernist 
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Christianity  is  a new  religion  ? We  are  to 
believe  that  it  is  all  a matter  of  inter- 
pretation. The  specific  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  may  have  happened  or 
may  not  have  happened — the  narratives 
are  to  be  regarded  as  something  merely 
having  permanent  religious  value  ; their 
significance  is  in  their  symbolical  truth. 
They  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  true 
accounts  of  actual  happenings.  You, 
yourself,  have  said  : “I  am  sure  the  time 
has  come  when  they  ought  no  more  to  be 
treated  as  true  accounts  of  actual  occur- 
rences than  we  now  treat  the  stories  Jesus 
told  to  picture  out  his  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching.” 

Canon  Streeter,  too,  has  said  : “So  far 
as  the  broad  facts  are  concerned,  I think 
one  must  affirm  that  John  recorded 
nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
historical.  It  does  not  follow  that  his 
belief  was  always  justified.”  St.  John,  it 
seems,  may  have  been  mistaken  about  his 
facts,  “ but  to  him  it  is  as  important  to 
emphasise  the  historical  as  to  see  in  the 
historical  a symbol  of  the  Eternal.  John 
was  interested  in  these  stories,  not  so  much 
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because  they  were  marvellous,  as  because 
they  seemed  to  him  to  embody  eternal 
truth.” 

Is  this  line  of  thought  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  casuistry,  shuffling,  an  over- 
niceness  in  argument,  in  a word,  sophistry  ? 
Surely,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Gospels  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Apostles  believed 
miracles  to  have  happened  within  their 
own  personal  experience.  We  must  admit 
also  that  this  belief  was  held  to  be  true  by 
succeeding  generations  of  Christians  ; and, 
is  it  not  a fact  that  these  definite  beliefs  are 
incorporated  in  the  creed  of  the  Church 
to-day  ? 

Plain  Questions. 

The  question,  again,  then,  is,  are  there 
two  distinct  conceptions  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a Christian  ? Are  they  reconcilable  ? 
Does  the  new  point  of  view  take  in  and 
absorb  the  old  ; is  it  all  part  of  an  evo- 
lutionary process  ? Has  the  Christian 
religion  developed  in  the  same  way,  and 
followed  the  same  evolutionary  course,  as 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  ? 
Is  there  a valid  parallel  between  evolution 
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in  the  natural  world  and  an  evolutionary 
process  in  religion  ? Is  Christianity  part 
of  this  religious  evolutionary  process,  a 
thing,  in  its  beginnings,  dependent  upon 
and  conditioned  by  the  mentality  of  the 
men  who  followed  its  Founder,  and  the 
religious  environment,  and  thought,  of 
their  own  age  ? Or  is  it  a thing  apart, 
a special  and  supernatural  revelation  ? 
Enquiring  laymen  ask  themselves  questions 
such  as  these.  We  know  the  course  of 
Hebrew  religious  development,  and  its 
different  stages,  as  portrayed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  We  know  that  much  of  the 
Old  Testament  contains  primitive  myths 
and  folk-lore,  and  legend  mixed  up  with 
historical  happenings,  and  primitive  con- 
ceptions of  a tribal  god  leading  on  to  con- 
ceptions of  one  Jehovah — and  we  accept 
it  as  such. 

The  question  comes  : Is  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  a different  footing  ? Was  the 
mentality  and  religious  outlook  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  governed 
by  quite  different  factors  from  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  ? While 
admitting  that  the  history  of  the  New 
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Testament,  being  almost  contemporary, 
is  more  trustworthy  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, do  Modernists  hold  that  the  New 
Testament  also  has  its  legends ; that 
certain  specific  recorded  incidents  are  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  but  to  be  read  as  a 
story  told  by  someone  of  what  was  thought  to 
have  been  seen  or  heard?  In  other  words, 
“ the  fact  itself  was  something  of  which 
the  story  was  only  a picture.”  Now,  no 
such  idea,  no  such  meaning,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  in  the  writer’s  mind,  or  in  the 
minds  of  the  early  Christians  ; and  no 
such  interpretation  as  this  was  ever 
thought  of  until  quite  recent  years.  Is  it 
legitimate,  then,  in  these  later  days,  to 
read  the  symbolical,  or  allegorical,  into 
the  words  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ? 

Pauline  Theology. 

If  our  traditional  theological  system  has 
been  shattered,  as  Bishop  Barnes  says  it 
is,  then  is  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment shattered  too  ? If  St.  Paul’s  theology 
was  built  up  on  a wrong  idea  of  anthro- 
pology, if  he  was  ignorant,  as  he  was,  of 
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the  facts  of  evolution,  then  can  anything 
of  Pauline  doctrine  have  any  authority  for 
us  ? 

To  put  it  another  way,  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  primitive  and  traditional  con- 
ceptions of  Christianity  were  only  stepping- 
stones  to  a higher  conception  of  it,  such  as 
that  held  to-day,  for  example,  by  the 
“ modernist  ” or  “ liberal  ” school  of 
religious  thought  ? 

If  this  conclusion  is  right  I should  much 
like  to  put  some  further  points  to  you 
about  Modernist  Christianity  in  order 
that  our  minds  may  be  clarified  on  par- 
ticular questions  that  arise,  questions 
which  to  some  Christians  seem  vital  to 
their  faith. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Enquiring  Layman. 


II 


PROFESSOR  BETHUNE-BAKER’S 
REPLY  TO  FIRST  LETTER 


^HHE  letter  addressed  to  me  by  “The 
JL  Enquiring  Layman  5 5 is  one  that  I 
cannot  ignore. 

I think  all  the  questions  put  are  ques- 
tions that  ought  to  be  in  people’s  minds. 
And  they  are  properly  “ posed.”  In  all 
these  matters  the  question  of  perspective 
is  all-important.  What  is  the  angle  from 
which  you  are  surveying  the  subject  ? 
What  is  your  background,  your  whole 
world  of  ideas  ? Unless  there  is  some 
common  understanding  here,  questions 
and  answers  alike  are  void  of  meaning. 
It  is  no  good  asking  a physicist  if  he  puts 
up  his  physics  in  capsules  or  in  bottles.  I 
think  The  Enquiring  Layman  portrays 
the  background  for  useful  inquiry  to-day 
with  skill  and  lucidity.  He  quotes  from 
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some  of  my  published  books,  and  I 
recognise  as  being  in  the  main  my  own 
the  background  of  modernist  thought  that 
he  indicates. 

Evolution  Come  to  Stay. 

But  there  are  “ modernists  ” of  many 
kinds  to-day,  and  I have  no  mandate  to 
speak  for  others  than  myself.  I can  speak 
only  as  one  of  those  who  “ profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians,”  but  have  their 
eyes  open  to  the  new  revelation  of  truth 
that  the  new  studies  of  our  time,  in  litera- 
ture, history,  and  all  the  “ natural 
sciences,”  have  brought  and  are  bringing. 
There  is  a new  background  to  all  thinking 
to-day  that  is  not  deliberately  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  “ Evolutionist  ” 
is  its  popular  label,  but  in  the  meaning 
of  “ epigenetic.”  The  mass  even  of 
educated  people  are  only  dimly  aware  of 
the  logic  of  the  situation.  “ Modernists  ” 
are  those  who  are  more  actively  con- 
scious of  this  evolutionist  background  and 
want  to  think  out  the  implications  of 
the  new  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  religion.  They  believe  in  Chris- 
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tianity  ; they  believe  in  the  new  revela- 
tion. 

Yet  they  are  not  the  “ knowing  ones  ” 
of  their  time.  One  of  their  chief  con- 
victions is  that  people  have  been  too 
knowing  in  the  past,  especially  religious 
people.  They  have  often  thought  they 
knew,  when  they  were  wrong.  Modernists 
are  against  the  canonisation  of  the  thought 
of  any  age,  with  no  exception  in  favour  of 
their  own.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the 
main  conception  of  “ evolution  ” has  come 
to  stay.  It  gives  us  the  key  to  the  history 
of  the  world  and  everything  in  it,  ourselves 
and  our  religions  and  all  our  institutions. 

So  I must  treat  all  The  Enquiring  Lay- 
man’s questions  in  relation  to  this  back- 
ground. They  are  such  nice,  crisp  ques- 
tions. They  seem  to  want  only  a simple 
Yes  or  No.  Yet  I am  sure  that  The 
Enquiring  Layman  expects  something 
more  than  that.  He  knows  that  in  ques- 
tions of  real  moment  there  is  hardly  ever 
so  direct  an  answer  to  be  given.  It  is 
always  a case  for  saying,  with  Aristotle, 
“ In  one  way  it  is,  in  another  way  it  isn’t.” 
And  to  say  that  is  not  to  “ evade  ” the 
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question.  It  is  the  only  way  of  showing 
respect  for  the  questioner’s  intelligence. 

So  I must  follow  that  way,  spread  myself 
a little,  and  ask  for  elbow-room  : even 
though  I feel  that  The  Enquiring  Layman 
shows  so  alert  an  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion that  he  could  furnish  answers  to  his 
questions  more  satisfying  to  the  readers  of 
this  book  than  any  that  I can  hope  to  give. 

A Plain  Answer. 

No  doubt  I can  give  straightforward 
answers  sometimes.  For  example,  if  I start 
with  the  first  batch  of  questions  : in  my 
opinion,  in  order  to  be  a Christian,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  in  “ the  Virgin  birth” 
or  “the  physical  Resurrection ” as  historical 
facts,  nor  in  “ the  divine  institution  of 
Sacraments,”  nor  in  “ the  Atonement  ” 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  those  phrases. 
That  is  a plain,  straightforward  answer. 

Yet  I must  add  at  once  that  all  these 
beliefs  represent  something  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  part  of  the  Faith  of  a Chris- 
tian. I could  not  recognise  as  “ Christian  ” 
a”religion  that  was  not  dominated  by  the 
belief  that  the  idea  of  “ Incarnation  ” is 
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the  key  to  the  understanding  of  ourselves 
and  the  whole  historic  process  of  the  world. 
God  is  the  ground  of  it  all,  and  God  is 
Spirit.  The  belief  that  in  Jesus — not  only 
through  His  teaching  and  life,  but  actually 
IN  Him  as  a man  among  men,  not  isolated 
from  them,  but  one  of  them — the  truth 
about  God  and  Man  and  the  World  was 
made  manifest  seems  to  me  to  be  central 
and  vital  for  Christianity.  We  may  go  on 
using  the  antitheses  God  and  Man,  the 
spiritual  and  the  material ; but  it  is  in 
the  God-Man  that  Christianity  sees  the 
truth.  So,  in  Jesus,  God  and  Man  are  seen 
at  one.  This  at-one-ment  is  an  achieve- 
ment, if  the  word  may  be  used,  on  the 
plane  of  history,  both  of  God  and  of  Man. 
And  it  is  thereafter  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  men. 

I do  not  believe  that  Jesus  “ instituted  ” 
the  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  But  the 
sacramental  principle  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  incarnation,  and  so  far  as  the 
specific  Christian  sacraments  illustrate  this 
idea  of  the  “ spiritual  ” manifesting  itself 
in  and  through  the  “ material,”  they  seem 
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to  me  to  have  at  least  Divine  sanction.  I 
should,  of  course,  extend  this  sanction  to 
some  other,  “ human,”  institutions. 

Again,  as  to  the  “ physical  ” Resur- 
rection. I do  not  think  this  belief  ought 
ever  to  be  considered  apart  from  the 
beliefs  in  the  Ascension  into  heaven,  the 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit.  Taken  all  together, 
these  beliefs  affirm  something  about  Jesus 
which  I do  not  think  Christianity  can  ever 
cease  to  affirm.  It  is  that  Death  was  not 
the  end  of  Him.  His  life  was  not  limited 
to  its  brief  span  of  visible  activity  on  earth  : 
His  personality  was  freed  from  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space,  and  yet  able  to 
make  itself  felt  in  time  and  space.  He  was 
present  in  His  Spirit.  It  was  a case  when 
“ eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an 
hour.”  His  reading  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
His  estimates  and  valuations  of  things, 
were  true  ; and  His  Spirit  will  be  the 
strength  and  inspiration  of  His  “ disciples  ” 
— and  it  is  at  once  the  spirit  of  Man  and 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

That  is  as  much  as  I can  say  here  about 
what  I call  the  “ religious  construction  ” 
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of  these  old  beliefs.  I have  said  more  in 
my  little  book,  The  Faith  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  (Macmillan  & Co.). 

The  Same  Mentality. 

Again,  I can  say  without  qualification 
that  I do  believe  the  mentality  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  regards 
all  matters  of  science  and  history  and 
general  outlook,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament ; and  I 
should  be  constrained  to  add  that  it  has 
remained  the  mentality  of  Christians  in 
general  ever  since,  in  spite  of  Galileo  and 
Copernicus  and  Newton  and  Darwin  and 
the  pioneers  of  all  the  other  new  sciences, 
just  because  the  Bible  has  been  believed  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
about  everything  to  which  it  referred. 

So,  though  I should  reserve  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  for  special  con- 
sideration by  itself,  and  my  opinion  about 
it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  Canon  Streeter’s, 
I entirely  agree  that  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  gospels  believed  that  things  hap- 
pened just  as  they  described  them.  I do 
not  “ read  the  symbolical  or  allegorical 
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into  ” their  words.  I am  sure  real  history, 
real  experiences,  are  at  the  back  of  their 
stories,  just  as  they  were  at  the  back  of  the 
story  of  the  Angels  of  Mons,*  and  I try  to 
understand  what  those  experiences  were. 
Those  experiences  are  what  I regard  as 
the  real  historical  origins  of  Christianity. 
They  are  “ events  ” within  the  historic 
process  of  the  world  quite  as  solid  as  are 
wars  and  all  the  other  happenings  of  which 
“ histories  ” are  full.  I think  Christianity 
is  “ indissolubly  bound  up  with  ” these 
experiences.  But  nothing  in  history  is 
really  “ unique.”  If  anything  was 
“ unique  ” it  would  be  insignificant — it 
would  have  no  meaning,  no  value,  for  us. 
We  should  not  be  able  to  relate  it  to  any- 
thing that  we  know. 

I do  know  something  about  the  men- 
tality of  the  first  century  of  our  era  and 
about  the  mentality  of  the  twentieth. 
They  are  very  different.  I must  have 
these  differences  in  mind  when  I study 
the  early  traditions  about  Jesus.  I must 
not  dismiss  any  of  the  stories  because 

* As  to  this  story,  see  “ The  Bowman  and  Other  Legends 
of  the  War,”  by  Arthur  Machen  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
Co.,  1915). 
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“ that’s  the  kind  of  thing  people  would 
believe  in  those  days.”  But  no  more  must 
I take  them  at  their  “ face  value.”  God 
forbid  that  my  Faith  as  a Christian  should 
be  based  on  belief  in  “ happenings  ” that 
are  out  of  relation  to  anything  I know 
about  the  order  of  the  world  I live  in.  So 
I can  give  a partial  answer  to  another  of 
the  questions.  I do  not  believe  that 
Christianity  was  a supernatural  revelation 
in  that  sense  of  the  word  “ supernatural.” 

A New  Religion  ? 

So  I come  to  the  question,  “ Is  modernist 
Christianity  a new  religion  ? ” And  I 
have  only  space  left  in  which  to  give  a 
preamble  to  an  answer.  I think  this  is 
the  chief  question  asked  by  The  Enquir- 
ing Layman,  and  it  carries  with  it  the 
suggestion  that  the  Christianity  which 
modernists  profess  is  not  really  Christianity 
at  all.  It  is  contrasted  with  “ tradition- 
alist ” Christianity.  Of  course,  I cannot 
allow  to  any  form  of  Christianity  that  has 
ever  established  itself  in  the  world  a 
monopoly  of  the  great  name,  in  the  way 
in  which  a firm  of  manufacturing  chemists 
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secured  their  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  word  “ tabloid  ” for  the  purposes  of 
their  trade. 

Again  and  again  attempts  have  been 
made  to  patent  “ Christianity  ” and  bottle 
it  up,  and  dispense  it  to  the  world  in 
institutions  and  schemes  of  doctrine  or 
rules  of  conduct.  The  genuine  article 
is  only  to  be  found  in  an  organisation 
controlled  by  bishops,  or  presbyters,  or 
deacons,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  a par- 
ticular cult,  with  a longer  or  shorter  list  of 
things  to  be  believed  and  things  to  be  done 
— such  has  been  the  claim.  But  always  in 
the  past  Christianity  has  shown  itself  a 
new  wine  that  bursts  old  skins,  and  it  may 
well  turn  out  that  the  best  is  kept  until  the 
last.  Ages  hence  it  may  be  said,  “ Thou 
hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now.” 
Different  ages  have  had,  perhaps,  the 
kind  of  Christianity  they  deserved.  Any- 
how, it  is  certain  as  a matter  of  history 
that  they  brewed  their  own  brands. 

Yes  and  No. 

We  can  trace  different  stages  in  its  his- 
tory, as  we  can  in  the  history  of  Man  and 
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everything  with  which  Man  has  to  do. 
Each  stage  is  marked  by  something  new. 
Catastrophe  plays  its  part,  new  types 
emerge,  but  they  are  new  forms  of  what 
was.  There  is  change  all  through,  and 
yet  there  is  continuity.  For  instance  : 
Was  there  ever  a moment  in  the  long, 
adventurous,  thrilling  history  of  Man  when 
he  ceased  to  be  Man  and  some  new  name 
for  him  ought  to  have  been  invented  ? 
Am  I the  same  person  that  I was  forty 
years  ago  ? I have  been  pretty  fully  alive 
most  of  the  time,  and  therefore  I have  been 
“ evolving.”  Yet  there  has  been  a “ con- 
tinuum.” The  logicians  insist  that  with- 
out “ identity  ” there  cannot  be  “ change,” 
and  again  that  there  can  be  no  identity 
without  real  change  of  some  sort.  Is  the 
modernist  “ type  ” of  Christianity  not 
Christianity  ? If  I have  to  leave  the 
answer  at  the  moment  as  Yes  and  No,  I 
think  The  Enquiring  Layman  will  see  that 
I am  not  practising  any  of  the  “ sophistry  ” 
to  which  he  refers,  nor  wanting  to  evade 
the  question. 


J.  F.  Bethune-Baker. 


Ill 


THE  ENQUIRING  LAYMAN’S 

SECOND  LETTER 

SIR, — Following  up  my  first  letter,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  one  matter  of 
moment  that  seems  all-important.  If 
traditional  Christianity  as  refashioned  by 
modernist  views  becomes  largely  “ natural- 
istic ” ; if  the  supernatural  element  in  it 
has  practically  disappeared,  if  the  miracu- 
lous is  explained  away  ; if  since  Modernist 
Christianity  regards  the  old  traditionary 
doctrines  as  expressing  symbolical  religious 
truth  and  not  literal  facts,  then  there  is  one 
vital  question  to  be  asked. 

A Vital  Question. 

It  is  this  : What  place  does  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  hold  in  Modern  Christianity? 
We  know  that  it  is  a supreme  one  ; that 
He  is  the  living  fountain  of  our  spiritual 
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life.  That  He  is  unique.  But,  in  what 
way  unique  ? 

Modernists  stress  the  point  that  Evolu- 
tion has  given  us  a new  view  of  the  world 
and  man.  You,  yourself,  have  said  : “ All 
the  new  knowledge  has  resulted  in  a new 
view  of  the  significance  of  the  universe  and 
of  man’s  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
things.”  That  has  been  made  clear 
enough.  When  Christianity  first  came 
into  being  nothing  was  known  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  which  is  now  accepted 
by  practically  all  thoughtful  people.  To- 
day it  is  held — in  whatever  way  it  came 
about,  or  in  whatever  way  its  processes 
work — to  account  for  the  World  as  it  is, 
and  Man  as  he  is.  It  is  a long  continued 
process  and  universal ; it  applies  to  the 
stellar  universe,  to  the  globe  on  which  we 
live,  and  to  all  life  on  it,  and  it  accounts 
for  the  emergence  of  Man  himself.  Evolu- 
tion, most  believe,  shows  plan  and  pur- 
pose ; plan  and  purpose,  not  only  in  the 
developing  forms  of  life,  but  plan  and 
purpose  in  history. 

Would  you  add  to  this,  plan  and  purpose 
in  the  evolution  of  man’s  spiritual  being  ? 
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And  would  you  say  that  the  man  jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  no  exception  to  this  evolu- 
tionary process  ? This  brings  me  to  the 
question  I mentioned.  In  what  sense  was 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  unique  ? 

No  New  Creative  Act  ? 

The  cardinal  doctrine  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
What  views  do  the  Modernists  take  on  this 
vital  question  ? Must  we  make  an  excep- 
tion and  admit  a direct  intervention  in 
human  affairs  of  a supernatural  kind  ? 
The  coming  of  a man  who  was  more  than 
man,  who  was  both  human  and  divine  ? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  answer  No  ; 
the  emergence  of  the  unique  personality, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  at  a particular  moment 
in  history  was  a “ naturalistic  ” emergence. 
It  marked  no  discontinuity  ; it  was  not  an 
event  apart  from  the  orderly  and  con- 
tinuous process  of  evolution. 

Is  the  argument  this  : We  must  think 
of  the  Incarnation  as  a manifestation  of 
the  ordered  process  of  evolution,  of  the 
Divine  purpose  to  produce  the  perfect 
man,  “ the  man  complete  in  all  his  parts, 
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whole  and  healthy  ” ? There  was  no  new 
creative  act.  The  doctrine  of  Incarnation 
means  that  a man  was  born  as  other  men 
are  born,  that  He  was  the  highest  order  of 
man  the  world  has  seen  ; that  it  is  “ the 
whole  person  and  life  and  experience  of 
Jesus  that  constitutes  the  Revelation.” 
What  was  thus  manifested  had  always 
been  true  about  God  and  Man  and  their 
relations.  “ The  newness  was  the  open 
realisation.”  The  incarnation  of  a truth. 
In  that  sense  only  is  Jesus  “ divine  ” ? If 
we  distinguish  some  aspects  of  our  experi- 
ence as  natural  and  some  as  supernatural 
is  it  only  a distinction  of  our  own  making  ? 

Incarnation  is  the  making  known  of 
divine  purpose,  not  in  this  one  particular 
person  but  in  the  whole  evolving  life  and 
history  of  the  human  race.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  unique,  but  not  supernatural. 
You  have  written  : “By  God  we  mean 
the  centre  and  source  of  the  highest  values, 
the  constant  activity  of  them  all : and  to 
ask  if  Jesus  is  God  is  to  ask  if  He  represents 
those  highest  values  in  human  life.  From 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view  He  was  the 
product  of  the  past — He  was  on  the  high- 
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way  of  Man’s  history.  But  He  was  also 
new,  an  emergence  of  a new  consciousness 
and  new  quality — a new  type,  as  it  were, 
of  manhood,  a new  specialisation.  He  is 
a new  fact  in  life,  and  the  realisation  of 
a new  potentiality  is  a definite  achieve- 
ment.” 

New  Interpretations. 

Evolution  in  the  spiritual  life  is  then  of 
the  same  order  as  animate  life  in  the 
natural  world  ; not  that  we  are  to  think  of 
the  natural  and  spiritual  as  two  separate 
spheres  of  experience  ; they  are  one.  It 
is  the  summit  of  the  process.  All  that  has 
gone  before  leads  up  to  it,  the  spiritual. 
The  Fall  of  Man  is  myth  ; there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a golden  age  of  original 
righteousness ; no  such  thing  as  the 
Fall.  It  has  been  ascent,  not  descent. 
From  a lower  to  a higher,  not  from  a 
higher  to  a lower.  “ Man  was  from  the 
beginning  destined  for  great  things  and 
high  place,  and  the  coming  of  Jesus  was 
conceived  from  this  point  of  view  not  as  a 
sudden  restoration  of  a state  that  once  had 
been,  and  had  been  forfeited  or  lost,  but 
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as  the  realisation  in  due  order  of  a scheme 
of  development.” 

The  Incarnation,  then,  we  are  to  under- 
stand, means  revelation,  the  revelation  of 
the  truth  about  Man  and  Man’s  relation 
to  the  Unseen  Creator  Spirit  Himself, 
nothing  more — a revelation  that  has  come 
gradually,  that  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  things,  a progressive  and  continuous 
revelation,  a process  that  has  gone  on 
through  the  ages  and  will  go  on  in  its 
physical  and  spiritual  aspects  until  the 
goal  of  Evolution  is  reached. 

Such,  I take  it,  is  the  modernist  inter- 
pretation of  the  Incarnation.  And  there 
have  been  no  intrusions  from  without  our 
world  ; no  intrusion  is  required,  for  the 
creative  capacity  for  the  emergence  of 
good  is  inherent  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess itself.  There  is  unity  and  continuity 
of  the  whole  process,  of  which  man  is  the 
highest  product  we  know. 

A Human  Personality  ? 

And  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  outside 
and  apart  from  this  process.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  the  view  of  Modernists  is  that 
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His  personality  was  human.  That  “ Jesus 
does  not  stand  alone  as  ‘ a ’ man  might  be 
thought  to  stand,  isolated  from  his  fellows. 
He  is  one  of  them  among  them.  He  is 
identified  with  the  whole  experience  of  the 
race,  within  it,  not  outside  it  as  an  indi- 
vidual by  himself.  He  is  a member  of  the 
group,  the  family  of  men,  not  separated 
and  not  separable  from  it.”  When  we 
speak  of  the  Incarnation  must  we  picture 
not  a supernatural  occurrence,  but  the 
emergence,  in  the  course  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  of  a unique  personality  ? 
— “ the  emergence  of  a new  type,  as  it  were, 
of  manhood,  a new  specialisation.” 

If  this  is  a correct  interpretation  of  the 
standpoint  of  Modernist  Christianity,  there 
are  some  other  aspects  of  Christianity  that 
I should  like  to  put  to  you,  particularly  the 
part  played  by  St.  Paul. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Enquiring  Layman. 
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PROFESSOR  BETHUNE-BAKER’S 

REPLY  TO  SECOND  LETTER 

I SAID  in  my  first  letter  that  I could  not 
do  more  than  give  a preamble  to  my 
answer  to  the  question,  “Is  Modernist 
Christianity  a new  religion  ? ” So  I make 
no  apology  for  returning  to  this  question 
before  I face  the  bombardment  of  all  the 
new  ones.  First,  I must  say  something  more 
about  “ Evolution,”  because  every  answer 
I can  make  depends  on  it.  It  means 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  isolation  in 
Nature  : it  is  all  a matter  of  interdepend- 
ence. Nothing  ever  exists  alone  or  comes 
to  exist  by  itself.  It  has  roots,  as  it  were, 
far  back  and  around  it ; and  it  could  not 
exist  a moment  apart  from  its  environment. 

Emergent  Evolution. 

No  one  to-day  believes  in  evolution  in 
the  early  and  literal  sense  of  the  word.  It 
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is  not  supposed  that  the  developed  organ- 
ism was  preformed  in  the  cell  from  which 
it  grew,  tightly  packed  up,  as  it  were,  to 
be  by  degrees  unrolled  : nor  that  the  oak- 
tree  was  already  contained  in  the  acorn. 
To  become  what  they  have  become  the 
cell  and  the  acorn  have  needed  a par- 
ticular kind  of  environment  from  which 
all  the  time  they  are  taking  in  what  they 
haven’t  got  in  themselves.  Without  it 
they  couldn’t  become  what  they  do 
become.  They  are  not  self-sufficing.  It 
is  a case,  as  it  were,  of  birth  upon  birth, 
things  coming  after,  new  qualities  or 
characteristics  being  acquired.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  error  to  say  that  something  is 
being  “ lost  ” all  the  time,  for  it  has  con- 
tributed to,  and  passed  on  into  that  which 
remains.  “ There  shall  never  be  one  lost 
good.”  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  is  that 
is  constant.  But  the  process  is  continuous, 
and  at  each  stage  that  which  is  new  springs 
out  of  and  becomes  one  with  that  which  is 
old. 

Modernists  look  forward  without  alarm 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  future,  because 
they  know  that  it  was  in  this  kind  of  way 
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that  “ traditionalist”  Christianity  came  into 
existence,  and  the  queer  state  of  things  that 
confronts  the  Enquiring  Layman  to-day. 

No  “ Bolt  from  the  Blue.” 

Christianity  wasn’t  a “ bolt  from  the 
blue.”  It  had  its  origin  as  a religion  at  a 
definite  moment  in  the  historic  process  of 
human  society.  And  ever  since  it  has  been 
a spiritual  movement  with  a historical 
development  conditioned  by  the  “ changes 
and  chances  ” to  which  human  history  is 
subject.  I am  asked,  Is  Christianity  a 
way  of  life  ? and  I answer,  Yes  : but  it 
has  inspired  many  different  ways  of  living. 
Those  “ that  were  of  the  way  ” is  how 
some  of  the  earliest  Christians  described 
themselves  (Acts  ix.  2).  It  is  a way  of 
thinking  and  feeling  and  willing  at  least 
as  much  as  a way  of  acting  ; perhaps  in 
modern  terms  we  should  say  an  “ attitude” 
to  life  and  all  its  interests  and  activities  ; a 
kind  of  guiding  spirit  which,  if  it  had  free 
course  among  men,  would  give  a special 
character  to  them  and  their  institutions 
whatever  might  be  the  particular  form  of 
the  structure  of  society  at  the  moment. 
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Human  society  is  there  to  start  with  ; 
and  religion,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  part 
of  the  very  content  of  social  life  as  far  back 
as  we  can  trace  it.  No  Christianity  would 
have  been  possible  unless  society  and 
religion  had  already  attained  a high  level 
when  Jesus  was  born.  We  know  there  had 
been  a high  development  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit.  There  was  a public  ready  for 
Jesus  and  His  ideas,  as  I suppose  there 
never  had  been  anywhere  before  ; and 
there  were  conditions  of  social  life  and 
organisation,  developed  “ naturally,”  as 
we  say,  that  made  it  possible  for  a specific 
Christian  religion  to  establish  itself.  It 
made  use  of  existing  types  of  cult  and 
organisation  and  institution.  When  it  had 
to  formulate  its  beliefs,  it  did  so  in  terms 
of  the  science  and  philosophy  and  religious 
thought  of  the  time.  To  some  extent  it 
bottled  itself  up.  But  the  bottles  were 
of  earthenware  and  ought  not  to  be 
labelled  “ made  in  heaven  ” or  “ un- 
breakable.” Historians  are  still  at  a loss 
to  say  in  what  its  “ newness  ” consisted. 
What  really  was  this  Christianity  at  its 
beginning  ? 
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Some  Frank  Admissions. 

Some  historians  to-day  are  disposed  to 
minimise  the  part  that  Jesus  played  in  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  Others 
insist  that  the  evidence  shows  at  least  that 
His  personality  and  life  and  teaching  gave 
the  initial  impulse  to  the  new  religion  and 
so  created  “ Christianity.”  I have  no 
doubt  that  these  others  are  right,  and 
moreover,  that  the  spirit  which  “ created  ” 
Christianity  has  been  “ creative  ” all 
through  its  history  in  shaping  the  elements 
which  it  has  borrowed  and  acquired  from 
alien  sources  at  every  stage  of  its  course, 
however  much  of  this,  its  body,  may  still 
remain  unchristianised.  It  has  never  been 
transformed  into  something  else. 

To  anyone  who  has  in  his  mind  this 
living  conception  of  Christianity  and  the 
kind  of  conception  that  I indicated  in  my 
first  letter  of  the  “ happenings  ” and  the 
real  “ events  ” that  make  man’s  history, 
it  seems  mere  idle  talk  to  say  that  belief 
in  “ the  historic  facts  contained  in  the 
Creed  ” is  an  indispensable  element  of 
Christianity.  Both  in  The  Faith  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  in  The  Way  of  Modernism 
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{Facts  or  Values)  I have  tried  to  show  that 
Faith  is  an  affair  of  valuation.  If  I am  to 
call  my  Faith  “ Christian  ” I am  not 
required  to  believe  all  that  Christians  have 
believed  in  the  first  or  any  subsequent  age 
of  Christianity. 

There  was  a time  when  I thought  about 
some  of  these  beliefs  that  perhaps  I ought 
to  believe  them,  though  I could  not 
honestly  say  I did.  Now  I know  that  I 
ought  not  to  believe  them  and,  moreover, 
ought  to  say  that  I do  not.  Those  beliefs 
had  been  right  enough  once.  They  were 
reasonable  beliefs  in  relation  to  the  know- 
ledge and  ideas  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  formed.  They  fitted  into  the  scheme 
of  things  that  a reasonable  man  might 
frame  for  himself  or  accept  from  others. 
They  might  even  seem  to  give  some  kind 
of  coherence  to  an  otherwise  chaotic,  un- 
organised, mass  of  bits  of  experience  and 
speculation.  There  are  still  plenty  of 
people  who  are  at  the  same  stage  of  mental 
and  moral  evolution,  and  it  is  not  irrational 
for  them  still  to  cherish  those  beliefs. 
They  have  not  really  got  to  where  most 
of  us  are  to-day. 
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But  it  is  different  for  those  who  have,  so 
to  say,  arrived  there.  It  is  only  by  a tour 
de  force  that  they  pick  themselves  up  out 
of  their  twentieth  century  world  of  ideas 
and,  just  in  their  religion,  plunge  back 
into  the  first,  or  the  sixth,  or  the  sixteenth. 
The  oak  cannot  become  the  acorn  again. 
Such  beliefs  survive  because  of  the  wonder- 
ful “ power  of  possession  ” which  ideas 
and  institutions,  once  established,  enjoy. 
It  isn’t  that  they  are  really  ours.  We  are 
theirs.  They  just  possess  us. 

The  Leaders  Hang  Back. 

All  the  natural  and  secular  knowledge 
and  metaphysical  acuteness  of  the  times 
at  which  they  originated  went  to  the 
making  of  our  traditional  beliefs  and 
definitions.  But  once  made  and  accepted, 
piety  and  loyalty  join  hands  to  resist,  as 
irreligious  and  profane,  any  attempt  to 
bring  the  natural  and  secular  knowledge 
of  a later  time  to  bear  on  them.  And 
“ leaders  ” of  religious  organisations,  if 
they  are  not  really  obliged  to  follow  the 
crowd,  must  be  careful  not  to  be  far  ahead 
of  it.  Therefore,  at  present,  many  of  our 
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“ leaders  ” hang  back,  or  at  most  stay 
safely  well  away  from  the  front,  as  generals 
do.  I hope  my  saying  this  will  not  be 
called  “ provocative.”  I am  trying  to 
explain  the  modernist  position  in  as  few 
words  as  I can.  I do  not  expect  many 
bishops  to  be  in  the  van.  A professor’s 
business  is  different  from  a bishop’s,  and 
sometimes  there’s  a more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  each  other’s  jobs,  on 
both  sides,  than  the  general  public  might 
suppose. 

The  Enquiring  Layman's  Questions. 

And  now  I can  turn  to  the  second  letter 
of  “ An  Enquiring  Layman.”  I am  rather 
at  a loss.  He  asks  many  questions.  But 
he  quotes  me  so  fully  that  such  answers  as 
I should  give  are  already  before  your 
readers.  They  seem  to  me  good  answers. 
I have  but  little  to  add.  Yet  it  may  be  a 
case  of  “ the  little  more  and  how  much  it 
is.”  For  his  use  of  the  word  “ naturalistic  ” 
troubles  me.  There  is  a background,  an 
old-fashioned  background,  to  all  that  he 
quotes  from  me  that  his  description  of 
modernist  views  as  “ naturalistic  ” seems 
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to  obscure.  This  old-fashioned  back- 
ground is  God. 

I am  much  less  ready  to  say  exactly 
what  I mean  by  that  great  Name  than,  I 
suppose,  any  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  before  me  has  been,  unless  an 
exception  be  made  for  one  of  my  most 
vivacious  predecessors,  Dr.  Inge.  I do 
not  know.  Least  of  all  am  I ready  to  say 
it  in  few  words.  But  we  must  get  what  we 
mean  by  Nature  clearer.  Augustine,  who 
could  not  conceive  of  a beginning  of  the 
world  and  thought  of  Creation  as  outside 
time,  eternal,  thought  also  of  the  “ pre- 
servation ” of  the  world  as  continuous 
creation.  It  was  the  “ creative  ” activity 
of  God  that  kept  it  stable,  for  I ought  not 
to  say  kept  it  “ going.”  It  was,  as  it  were, 
from  moment  to  moment,  new  creation. 

A “ Sceptical  Delusion .” 

And  Paulus — Paulus  who,  a hundred 
years  ago  {Life  of  Jesus,  1828),  gave  its 
first  great  shock  to  traditional  Christianity 
by  his  “ naturalistic  ” explanations  of  the 
Gospel  miracles — was  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Spinoza’s  conception  of  Nature 
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as  being  by  its  very  constitution  united  to 
God.  For  Paulus,  it  was  impossible  “ to 
think  any  kind  of  natural  powers  as 
existing  apart  from  God,  or  to  think  the 
Being  of  God  apart  from  the  primal  poten- 
tialities which  unfold  themselves  in  the 
never-ceasing  process  of  Becoming.”  It 
was  a “ sceptical  delusion,”  he  said,  to 
think  in  that  way.  With  our  evolutionist 
ideas  of  to-day  we  need  not  be  “ pan- 
theists ” to  agree  with  him.  Modernists, 
by  the  by,  are  not  frightened  by  any  of 
these  bad  names  of  the  past.  None  of 
them  really  fits  the  conditions  in  which 
thinking  has  to  be  done  to-day. 

Modernists  know  that  “ God  ” means 
something  different  from  what  it  has 
meant  before.  But  they  don’t  think  God 
out  of  the  scheme  of  things.  They  do  not 
conceive  of  the  world,  or  Nature,  as  orders 
or  entities  contrasted  with  God  ; nor  of 
Man  in  like  manner.  They  do  not  bring 
in  God  just  to  bridge  over  gaps  in  know- 
ledge. So  many  of  the  old  gaps  have  been 
filled  that  we  might  wake  one  day  to  find 
that  God  had  been  crowded  out  of  the 
world  altogether. 
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Moreover,  Modernists,  so  far  as  I can 
speak  for  them,  would  maintain  that  the 
relationship  between  Man  and  God  is 
as  “natural”  and  “necessary”  as  the 
relationship  between  the  World  and  God. 
As  long  as  Man  was  regarded  as  an  entirely 
new  creation,  a kind  of  intruder  on  the 
cosmic  process,  it  was  possible  to  conceive 
of  God  as  having  one  kind  of  relationship 
to  this  cosmic  process  and  a different  kind 
of  relationship  to  Man.  But  now  we  know 
that  Man  is  no  intruder.  The  world  is  not 
a stage  on  which  he  struts  and  plays  an 
independent  part.  He  is  “ organic  ” to 
the  world.  He  belongs  to  its  process.  He 
has  his  roots  in  its  order  and  draws  his 
life-blood  from  it.  What  flowers  in  him 
has  its  seeds  in  the  Universe  itself,  inside 
it. 

As  far  as  we  know,  Man  is  the  highest 
outcome  of  its  whole  process,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  judge  the  character  of  the 
process  from  the  stage  of  it  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  Man  knows  himself  as 
a spiritual  and  moral  being  with  some 
measure  of  transcendence  over  the  world. 
If  it  be  true  that  his  world  is  largely  the 
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creature  of  his  own  thought,  he  can  at 
least  think  himself  out  of  it.  His  own 
experiences  in  the  world  point  him  to  a 
reality  that  is  only  reflected  through  them. 
We  call  it  God,  and  it  must  be  a spiritual 
and  moral  relationship  in  which  he  stands 
to  It.  The  evolution  of  individuals  and 
the  race  has  been  characterised  by  the 
growing  sense,  and  consciousness,  and 
understanding  of  this  spiritual  and  moral 
relationship,  developed  in  and  through 
human  relationships  arising  in  the  world 
and  in  intimate  connection  with  its  con- 
ditions. This  sense  is  the  most  trustworthy 
clue  we  have  to  a true  interpretation  of 
the  whole  process.  And  inasmuch  as  Man 
is  organic  to  the  world,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  relationship  between  God  and 
the  world  as  merely  external  or  mechanical 
— it  must  be  inward,  inherent,  intimate, 
“ immanental.” 

Not  Supernatural. 

I’m  afraid  The  Enquiring  Layman  will 
have  stopped  reading  me.  I would  have 
spared  him  this  last  paragraph  if  I could. 
But  he  asks  about  my  “ modernism,”  and 
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no  understanding  between  us  is  possible 
unless  I may  try  to  explain  the  only  kind 
of  “ naturalism  ” that  should  be  in  mind 
if  the  word  is  used  in  describing  modernist 
views.  You  can  never  get  inside  the 
modernist  lines  if  you  think  of  Nature 
apart  from  God.  You  must  be  ready  to 
divine  spirit  as  the  heart  and  life  of  things, 
their  real  “ nature  ” ; and  to  see  the 
whole  process  from  the  electron  to  the 
amoeba  and  on  to  Man  as  a manifestation 
of  spirit,  shaping  and  creative,  experi- 
mental and  selective,  baulked  here  and 
there,  but  always  finding  new  ways  and 
fashioning  new  organs  for  itself. 

And  then  you  will  not  miss  so  much 
from  modernist  phraseology  the  term 
“ supernatural  ” — the  great  slogan  of 
traditionalist  Christianity.  You  may  even 
begin  to  think  that  some  of  the  traditional 
Christian  ideas  and  teaching  have  been 
sub-Christian,  or  even  “ sub-natural.” 
And  then  you  will  see  how  we  can  think 
of  the  emergence  of  Jesus  in  the  process 
as  not  supernatural.  It  was  a Christian 
who  wrote  long  ago,  “ The  divine  incar- 
nation did  not  have  its  beginning  in  the 
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holy  Virgin.”  But  it  had  needed  Jesus — 
His  own  experience  and  the  experience  of 
which  He  was  the  centre,  and  interpreters 
of  it  all  like  St.  Paul  and  St.  John — to  bring 
home  to  men  this  view  of  things.  So  that 
I should  not  say  with  The  Enquiring  Lay- 
man that  “ The  Incarnation  means  revela- 
tion ” ; but  rather,  that  what  was  revealed 
in  that  experience  about  the  meaning  of 
the  world,  and  human  personality  and 
life,  is  tersely  expressed  by  the  word 
“ incarnation.” 

Since  then  we  have  had  a new  revelation 
which  helps  immensely  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  old  one.  “ Evolution  ” 
and  “ Incarnation  ” together  spell  “ the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ” for  us  to-day. 
That,  I think,  is  sound  modernism. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker. 
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THE  ENQUIRING  LAYMAN’S 
THIRD  LETTER 

SIR, — The  further  point  I would  like  to 
put  to  you  concerns  St.  Paul.  In  the 
course  of  my  reading  I once  came  up 
against  a sentence  written  by  the  late 
Professor  Peake  which,  I frankly  confess, 
startled  me.  It  was  this  : “ We  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Paul  was 
a suspected  person  in  the  Christian  Church, 
that  much  of  his  teaching  was  cordially 
disliked  by  many  of  his  fellow-Christians 
and  that  he  was  bitterly  persecuted  by  a 
section  of  them.” 

A “ Startling  ” Statement. 

One  does  not  imagine  that  Paul  con- 
structed a religious  philosophy  in  complete 
indifference  to  the  teaching  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity.  That  would  be  absurd. 
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What  was  peculiar  to  Paulism,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Dean  Inge,  “ was  very  largely 
its  interpretation  of  Christ’s  life,  death, 
and  resurrection.”  Was  this  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Paul’s  something  new,  new  even 
to  a man  like  St.  Luke  ? Bishop  Gore  has 
written  : “St.  Luke  was  a most  intelligent 
man  ; he  enjoyed  for  years  the  closest 
intercourse  with  St.  Paul  and  heard  him 
preach  again  and  again.  It  is  a paradox 
to  say  that  he  did  not  understand  him.” 
A statement  as  startling  as  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Peake. 

As  it  happened,  St.  Paul  was  a theo- 
logian, and  a teacher  before  he  was  a 
Christian  ; while  he  was,  indeed,  still  a 
violent  persecutor  of  Nazarenes  ; trying 
to  destroy  the  very  Gospel  he  afterwards 
spent  his  life  in  preaching.  Did  he,  after 
his  conversion,  create  a body  of  theology 
that  his  Master  never  taught  ? Did  he, 
as  an  individual  thinker  and  theologian, 
lay  down  the  framework  of  a theology  and 
an  eschatology  on  which  has  been  raised 
a vast  superstructure  ? Did  St.  Paul 
deflect  the  “ Christianity  of  Christ  ” into 
a channel  of  his  own  making,  a channel 
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through  which  has  run  the  troubled  waters 
of  centuries  of  controversy  ? 

Was  St.  Paul  Mistaken  ? 

From  what  I can  gather  from  the  Gospels 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Jesus  ever  intended  to  found  a new 
institutional  religion.  Nor  did  His  imme- 
diate disciples.  Is  it  going  too  far  to  say 
that  St.  Paul  refashioned  the  Christianity 
that  began  with  Christ  ? That  he  brought 
into  it,  as  a result  of  his  intellectual  bent 
and  training,  some  elements  that  were 
foreign  to  Christ’s  own  teaching  ? 

Admittedly  a great  personality,  possessed 
of  an  earnestness  born  of  inward  con- 
viction that  he  had  received  a special  call 
from  God.  A great  organiser,  reformer, 
and  theologian. 

Yet,  in  some  things,  was  he  mistaken  ? 
He  was  a great  missionary  ; but,  in  my 
reading,  I have  come  across  responsible 
writers  who  will  have  it  that  he  was  as 
much  a missionary  for  his  own  theology  as 
a missionary  of  the  simple  gospel  of  his 
Master.  If,  then,  as  these  writers  make 
out,  St.  Paul  was  largely  a religious 
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theorist,  can  we  accept  him  as  an  authority 
from  whom  there  can  be  no  appeal ; or, 
shall  we  say,  that  as  a religious  philosopher 
he  is  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
religious  philosopher,  with  the  proviso  that 
he  had,  of  course,  almost  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  reported  acts  and  say- 
ings and  teachings  of  Jesus,  which  know- 
ledge was  the  basis  of  his  religious  philo- 
sophy ? 

Whatever  theory  St.  Paul  developed 
later  he  was,  on  one  point  at  least,  mis- 
taken in  the  early  days  of  his  conversion. 
He  must  have  had  a completely  wrong 
impression  of  Christ’s  teaching  regarding 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  for  he  looked  for 
a second  coming  within  a short  time,  when 
a complete  catastrophic  revolution  would 
be  accomplished.  “ Then  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
together  with  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air.”  The  “ we  ” mean- 
ing the  men  of  his  own  generation.  The 
event  has  proved  that  Paul  was  mistaken. 
The  current  religious  ideas  of  the  time 
that  pictured  an  immediate  second  coming 
were  mistaken  ; the  belief  was  the  com- 
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mon  belief  of  the  primitive  Church  : 
“ The  hammer  of  the  world’s  clock  was 
raised  to  strike  the  hour.” 

The  “ Paganising  ” of  Christianity. 

If  this  was  a misconception  of  the  King- 
dom, can  we  trust  implicitly  St.  Paul’s 
subsequent  development  in  his  theological 
ideas  ? The  theories  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  of  the  world  and  man’s  place  in 
it,  as  held  in  those  days,  have  no  longer 
any  meaning  for  us.  They  are  dead  and 
gone.  The  old  religious  idea  of  creation 
has  been  abandoned.  So,  too,  the  primi- 
tive idea  of  a sacrificial  person  who  is 
offered  up  to  God  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 
It  seems  certain  that  St.  Paul  adopted  this 
old  traditional  pagan  belief,  a belief  that 
“ haunts  all  the  religions  of  the  dark  white 
peoples.”  It  seems  a commonplace,  too, 
with  writers  whose  work  I read,  that  St. 
Paul  absorbed  ideas  from  various  outside 
sources  in  no  sense  specifically  Christian. 
Dean  Inge  has  written  : “ No  doubt  after 
his  conversion  he  built  up  a subtle  theo- 
logical system  of  his  own  weaving  and  had 
to  reckon  to  a certain  extent  with  the 
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paganism  of  his  day.”  Was  St.  Paul 
willing,  as  the  Dean  says,  “ to  take  the  first 
step,  and  a long  one,  towards  the  pagan- 
ising of  Christianity,”  though  “ he  was 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death  against  the 
Judaising  of  it  ” ? 

Christianity,  we  know,  had  to  fight  its 
way  to  recognition  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
Was  it  by  adopting,  or  conceding,  some 
of  the  ideas  of  the  old  mystery  religions 
and  their  strange  usages  and  ceremonial, 
common  at  the  time,  sacramental  feasts 
and  offerings,  purifications  and  mystic 
performances  practised  by  congregations 
of  certain  initiated  men  and  women — was 
it  in  that  way  that  Christianity  made  its 
way  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church  ? 
Was  it  in  this  way  that  it  overthrew 
Mithraism,  for  example,  where  the  resem- 
blance and  parallels  in  certain  ceremonies 
and  observances  are  apparent  ? Are  those 
right  who  say  that  St.  Paul  borrowed 
freely  from  Greek  philosophy  and  that 
without  those  borrowings  from  Greek 
religion  and  Greek  rites  the  development 
of  Christian  dogma  and  ritual  would  have 
been  other  than  it  was  ? It  has  been 
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argued  that  “ it  was  as  a mystery-religion 
that  Europe  accepted  Christianity.” 

No  thinking  person  would  deny  the 
incalculable  debt  we  owe  to  St.  Paul,  his 
teaching,  his  spiritual  insight,  his  amazing 
courage,  sacrifice,  and  devotion  in  the 
cause  of  his  Master,  but  it  seems  to  some 
of  us  doubtful  that  he  gave  us  a true  inter- 
pretation of  the  pure  and  simple  and 
unique  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
That  life  and  that  teaching  is,  to  me,  the 
unique  thing  in  Christianity,  the  first 
revelation  of  the  unity  of  a universe  in 
which  Man,  as  a spiritual  being,  plays  a 
part,  knowing  that  Goodness  is  at  the 
heart  of  it — the  rest  is  nothing,  except  a 
sacred  history  of  the  increasing  Purpose 
evolving  as  it  runs  through  the  ages. 

Are  the  Creeds  worth  Preserving  ? 

I say  this  as  a prelude  to  a final  question. 
Are  the  traditional  Church  creeds  and 
formularies  of  to-day  worth  preserving  ? 
Are  our  ecclesiastical  controversies  worth 
while  ? Would  we  not  be  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  as  St.  Paul’s  thought  was  con- 
tinually growing  and  developing  we  may 
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be  sure  that  if  he  lived  to-day  we  should 
have  his  theology  in  a transmuted  form, 
but  the  essence  and  substance  of  his 
religious  belief  unchanged  ? Is  it  not  true 
that  all  this  supreme  religious  genius  tried 
to  do  was  to  make  intelligible  the  facts  of 
his  religious  experience,  and  expressed — 
could  only  express — them  in  a category  of 
the  time  and  place  and  thought  of  a day 
that  was  not  ours  ? The  St.  Paul  of  the 
first  century  would  be  a different  Paul  to- 
day, and  the  Paul  of  to-day  would  emerge 
a Paul  of  still  clearer  vision  in  centuries  to 
come. 

The  point  of  this  letter  is  this  : Does  all 
the  interminable  ecclesiastical  controversy 
about  creeds  and  formularies  really  matter, 
and  does  it  only  obscure  the  light  that 
shone  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  ? Perhaps 
it  is  inevitable. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Enquiring  Layman. 


VI 
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REPLY  TO  THE  THIRD  LETTER 
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'"'HE  Enquiring  Layman’s  third  letter 
puts  a number  of  questions  in  a way 
that  suggests  what  I think  are  right  answers 
to  them.  I will  try  to  supplement  these 
answers  as  well  as  I can  in  the  space 
allotted  to  me.  The  final  question,  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  with  our  traditional 
creeds  and  formularies,  is  a very  practical 
question  that  presses  heavily  on  modernists, 
But  it  is  also  one  affecting  high  ecclesias- 
tical politics,  in  which  many  kinds  of 
interests — not  only  “ vested  ” interests — are 
involved ; and  such  answer  as  I can  give 
to  it  must  be  reserved  for  another  letter. 


St.  Paul  A Religious  Philosopher. 

I entirely  agree  that  we  must  regard  St. 
Paul  as  a religious  philosopher,  and  that 
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the  Gospel  which  he  felt  constrained  to 
preach  was  a scheme  of  salvation  thought 
out  by  himself  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
experience  and  the  religious  ideas  he 
already  had.  He  even  calls  it  “ my 
Gospel  ” (Rom.  ii.  16),  and  he  was  con- 
scious that  it  rested  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  significance  of  Jesus  and  His  place 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  in  “ the  whole 
counsel  of  God  ” (Acts  xx.  27),  and  in- 
volved inferences  as  to  existing  ideas  and 
institutions,  which  not  all  the  leaders  of 
the  new  society  were  ready  to  accept. 
And  when  he  says,  “ Behold,  I tell  you  a 
mystery  ” (as  in  the  passage  from  which 
The  Enquiring  Layman  quotes  one  verse), 
it  is  what  we  should  call  a piece  of  specu- 
lative theology  that  he  presents  to  his 
readers  : wrong  in  some  respects,  I sup- 
pose, and  profoundly  true  in  others. 

But  here  again  I do  not  really  answer 
the  questions  put  to  me  by  saying  this. 
There  is,  underlying  all  these  questions,  a 
conception  of  what  Christianity  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  to  which  I must  first  address 
myself.  I am  not  sure  whether  “ is  ” or 
“ ought  to  be  ” describes  most  accurately 
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what  is  in  the  writer’s  mind.  With  all 
respect,  I am  not  sure  that  he  makes  the 
distinction  at  all.  I think  there  was  a 
primitive  kind  of  “ Christianity  ” in  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  there  was  a body  of  people 
who  thought  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (the 
Christ).  But  it  soon  became  so  overlaid 
and  entangled  with  inferences  from  that 
main  idea,  and  with  other  beliefs  and  ideas, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recapture  it. 
All  our  evidence  comes  from  a later  period, 
when  the  Christian  Church  was  already  in 
being  and  later  ideas  had  coloured  the 
record  of  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history. 
We  can  only  catch  glimpses  of  this  early 
incipient  Christianity. 

Different  Points  of  View. 

I am  always  a little  suspicious  of  the 
phrase,  “ the  Christianity  of  Christ,”  first 
used,  I think,  a hundred  years  ago  by  the 
Saint-Simon  who  was  the  founder  of 
French  Socialism.  Christianity  never  was 
“ the  pure  and  simple  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.”  I am  quoting  The  Enquiring 
Layman’s  phrases.  Nor  was  it  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  to  use  a phrase  of  my  own.  As 
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soon  as  there  was  a Christian  religion,  it 
was  a religion  about  Jesus.  Jesus  was 
always  at  the  centre  of  it,  but  it  was  not 
what  Jesus  taught.  He  was  a new  fact  : 
and  when  I say  He,  I mean  His  personality 
and  life,  His  own  experience,  and  the 
experience  of  others  associated  with  Him. 
He  might  be  quite  meaningless  to  us,  as 
He  was  to  most  of  His  contemporaries  ; 
and  we  might  pass  Him  by,  as  they  did. 
But  He  made  a deep  impression  on  some 
of  them,  and  we  have  their  convictions 
about  Him  expressed  in  many  different 
ways  in  the  different  books  of  our  New 
Testament.  We  bind  all  these  different 
books  together  in  one  volume  and  so 
obscure  the  fact  that  many  different 
points  of  view  are  represented  in  them. 

Early  Christians  were  feeling  their  way, 
and  they  followed  different  lines  of 
approach  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  that  Jesus  presented.  The  only 
way  in  which  you  can  “ explain,”  or  find 
the  significance  of,  anything  “ new  ” that 
comes  into  your  life  is  by  relating  it  to  the 
knowledge  and  ideas  you  already  have — 
be  they  philosophical,  scientific,  or 
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religious.  And  this  is  what  they  did 
when  they  tried  to  “ place  ” Jesus.  The 
backgrounds  existed  already,  not  “ Chris- 
tian ” backgrounds,  and  different  ones  in 
the  cases  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  for 
instance,  to  name  the  two  of  these  early 
interpreters  who  have  most  influenced 
later  Christian  schemes  of  doctrine.  And 
in  both  these  cases,  in  different  settings,  a 
doctrine  of  Incarnation  resulted  ; but 
inevitably  with  it  also  a number  of  ideas 
which  Jesus  never  taught  passed  over  into 
“ Christianity.” 

Paraphernalia  of  Cult  and  Institution. 

He  never  taught  a doctrine  of  Incar- 
nation. And  in  later  times  many  more 
doctrines  found  their  way  in,  and  codi- 
fication and  standardisation  was  effected, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  cult  and 
institution  of  the  Catholic  Church  grew 
up,  for  which  the  authority  of  Jesus  is 
claimed  on  the  theory  that  He  “ intended  ” 
it  all  to  happen  in  that  way.  We  need  not 
discuss  that  theory  now.  It  is  a fact  that 
this  kind  of  “ epigenetic  ” process  can  be 
clearly  traced  in  Christianity.  We  need 
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only  note  that  the  cry  of  “ Back  to  Jesus  ” 
which  was  popular  some  years  ago,  if  we 
followed  it,  would  take  us  right  outside  of 
Christianity  in  a way  that  “ Back  to  the 
thirteenth  century  ” would  not.  “ On  to 
the  twenty-first  ” would,  I suppose,  be 
a better  rallying  cry  for  modernists.  For, 
though  it  is  their  own  age  with  which  they 
are  concerned,  they  look  forward  to  what 
Christianity  may  become  and  would  close 
no  avenues  that  may  open  out  to  further 
revelations  of  the  spirit  of  God  and  Man. 

St.  Paul’s  Mentality. 

So  to  the  question  which  is  in  effect 
“ Can  we  trust  St.  Paul  ? ” I answer  Yes, 
as  a great  modernist  of  the  early  days,  who, 
more  than  anyone  else  of  whom  we  know, 
gave  Christianity  an  organic  form  which 
made  all  its  later  developments  possible. 
An  intellectualist,  with  a passion  for 
righteousness  and  a reasoned-out  plan  of 
the  way  to  get  it,  he  was  the  first  of  the 
intelligentsia  to  see  the  new  light,  though  it 
dazzled  and  blinded  him  at  first.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  psychology 
of  his  conversion.  It  did  not  break  down 
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the  framework  of  his  mentality.  For  all 
the  newness  of  which  he  was  conscious,  he 
was  the  same  kind  of  man  in  a different 
way — as  much  as  ever  concerned  about 
righteousness  and  a scheme  of  salvation. 
From  the  beginning  Christianity  was  a 
religion  of  redemption.  It  was  schema- 
tised by  St.  Paul. 

If  he  ever  saw  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  or 
heard  Him,  it  was  as  a hostile  critic,  as 
one  of  the  Pharisees  pilloried  in  our  Gos- 
pels. Most  of  what  he  knew  about  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  must  have  come 
to  him  “ at  second-hand,”  as  it  does  to  us 
all.  We  do  not  exist  in  a void.  There  are 
always  media.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  all  our 
most  intimate  personal  relationships.  And 
in  that  way  St.  Paul  had  his  first  real  intro- 
duction to  Jesus,  through  what  he  saw  of 
His  impact  on  the  few  who  had  known 
Him  and  the  little  group  they  had 
gathered  round  them.  This  made  its 
appeal  to  him  subconsciously  till  the 
moment  came  when  he  had  his  vision,  the 
crisis  of  decision,  and  found  in  himself  the 
sense  of  the  same  kind  of  personal  relation- 
ship which  dominated  him  ever  after 
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Parenthetically,  I should  like  to  say  that 
this  sense  of  personal  relationship  to  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  whatever  particular  form  it 
may  take,  • is  in  my  opinion  a constant 
factor  of  the  faith  of  a Christian.  There 
is  no  Christianity  without  it.  With  St. 
Paul  it  grew  to  a passion  of  love  and 
devotion,  and  he  gave  to  the  idea  of  “ the 
Christ  ” an  almost  illimitable  range.  It 
profoundly  affected  his  conception  of  God, 
of  righteousness,  of  salvation  ; but  always 
within  the  original  framework  of  his 
“ world  of  ideas.”  And  that  world  of 
ideas  is  not  ours. 

St.  Paul’s  Teaching. 

I do  not  think  it  is  just  or  reasonable  to 
say,  as  The  Enquiring  Layman  says,  that 
St.  Paul  “ must  have  had  a completely 
wrong  impression  of  Christ’s  teaching 
regarding  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  or, 
indeed,  ever  to  speak  of  “ the  pure  and 
simple  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ” 
without  important  qualifications.  For 
one  thing,  you  must  be  much  more 
certain  than  you  have  any  right  to  be 
what  exactly  that  teaching  was.  Of  course 
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you  are  entitled,  as  you  are  in  the  case  of 
any  great  teacher,  philosopher,  poet,  or 
novelist,  to  pick  out  anything  that  “ finds  ” 
you  (to  use  Coleridge’s  illuminating  word) 
and  make  for  yourself  an  anthology  of 
golden  ideas.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
ignore  all  the  rest  and  label  your  choice 
selection  “ the  teaching  ” of  So-and-so. 

Out  of  all  the  early,  and  often  conflict- 
ing, traditions  about  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
that  we  have  in  our  first  three  Gospels,  it 
is  difficult  for  any  really  open-eyed  student 
to  be  sure  that  he  has  caught  the  authentic 
voice  of  the  Master  on  any  one  particular 
question.  The  Enquiring  Layman  writes, 
“ That  life  and  that  teaching  is,  to  me,  the 
unique  thing  in  Christianity,  the  first 
revelation  of  the  unity  of  a universe  in 
which  Man,  as  a spiritual  being,  plays  a 
part,  knowing  that  Goodness  is  at  the 
heart  of  it.”  That  is  finely  put.  So  be  it  : 
it  is  in  the  speech  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but  I am  sure  it  is  Christian. 

The  Increasing  Purpose. 

Only  it  is  not  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  idea  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  God  was  dominant  in  His 
mind  and  all  His  teaching  had  reference 
to  it.  He  certainly  used  about  it  the 
language  of  “ catastrophic  revolution  ” 
(my  questioner’s  phrase),  and  if  we  want 
to  understand  Him  in  His  place  in  history 
we  must  not  suppose  that  He  was  only 
“ accommodating  ” His  teaching  to  the 
“ low  intelligence  ” of  His  generation  and 
did  not  really  share  their  “ apocalyptic  ” 
ideas. 

But  He  also  used  language  and  parables 
of  an  “evolutionist”  kind,  and  language 
too,  that  implied  that  the  Kingdom  was 
something  you  could  enjoy  here  and  now, 
if  only  you  made  His  ideas  and  ideals  your 
own.  At  least  you  could  be  very  near  it. 
It  was  a way  of  thinking  and  feeling  and 
living.  You  could  reach  a level  of  life,  of 
being  (which  is  more  than  doing),  which 
made  you  a member  of  this  City  of  God. 
And  so,  in  this  respect,  St.  Paul  carried  on 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  ; and,  though  he 
retained  the  catastrophic  conception  of 
human  history  and  divine  method,  no  one 
ever  more  urgently  insisted  on  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  character  of  the  Kingdom. 
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The  idea  of  the  coining  of  the  Son  of 
Man  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  is  an  instance 
of  ideas  which  belong  to  the  mentality  of 
the  first  century.  We  ask,  Has  it  any  value 
for  us,  when  we  have  once  discarded  belief 
in  its  literal  sense  of  a visible  advent  of  a 
supernatural  viceroy  of  God  ? I think  we 
must  feel  that  it  really  is  an  affirmation  of 
just  such  a faith  as  The  Enquiring  Lay- 
man has  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of 
“ knowing  that  Goodness  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  universe.”  Its  religious  value  is  just 
the  belief  that  human  society  is  meant  to 
reflect  this  goodness,  and  that  its  open 
manifestation  is  the  goal  of  “ the  in- 
creasing purpose.” 

Discarding  Old-fashioned  Beliefs. 

The  anthropology  of  St.  Paul  depended 
on  belief  in  a historical  Fall  of  Man,  which 
brought  Death  and  degradation  with  it. 
All  those  ideas,  and  all  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption  which  depended  on  them, 
must  be  discarded  as  The  Enquiring  Lay- 
man sees  they  must  be. 

And  yet  the  big  facts  of  Man’s  constant 
experience,  which  alone  led  men  to  con- 
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ceive  such  ideas  at  all  and  to  harbour 
them  so  long,  remain  with  question  marks 
attached  to  them.  The  sense  of  “ sin,”  the 
dissatisfaction  with  oneself  and  others,  and 
one’s  environment  in  general,  the  feeling 
of  frustration  : what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  permanent  elements  of  ordinary 
human  experience  ? A modernist  would 
set  over  against  them  the  glory  of  human 
relationships  and  achievements  at  their 
best,  the  indomitable  love  and  courage  of 
men  and  women,  the  feeling  man  has  that 
“ he  is  not  made  to  die  ” ; — and  he  would 
find  an  answer  in  evolutionist  terms.  But 
the  answer  would  bring  him  very  near  to 
the  heart  of  St.  Paul’s  ideas  when  we  dis- 
regard his  mistakes  about  the  “ scientific  ” 
facts. 

Retranslating  St.  Paul. 

Nearly  always  we  have  to  retranslate  St. 
Paul.  What  are  all  the  old  controversies 
with  which  he  deals  to  us  ? Judaism,  the 
Law,  Circumcision,  “ new  moons,”  and 
the  like — why  waste  our  time  in  reading 
about  them  ? But  suppose  we  make  a few 
substitutions  of  words  ? For  Judaism  read 
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“ Traditionalism,”  for  the  Law  substitute 
“ the  Church  system  ” under  which  you 
live,  and  for  Circumcision,  shall  we  say 
“ Confirmation  ” ? All  these  substitutes 
are  very  close  equivalents  in  our  conditions 
to  the  actual  things  St.  Paul  was  concerned 
about.  A new  edition  of  some  of  the 
Epistles  with  these  substitutions  would  be 
interesting.  We  could  make  from  it  a 
really  useful  selection  of  readings  for 
Family  Prayers  and  in  Church — readings 
which  every  one  could  understand. 

And  such  an  edition  would  tell  us  just 
what  St.  Paul  has  to  say  to  us — what  he 
really  meant.  He  was  certainly  a great 
liberator  in  his  day,  and  he  thought  he 
had  “ the  mind  of  Christ.”  For  his  own 
day  in  most  respects  I think  he  had  ; and 
he  applied  it  so  ably  to  the  questions  of  his 
time  that  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  a safe  guide 
to  us  in  our  attempt  to  bring  the  same 
mind  to  bear  on  our  own  questions.  We 
have  only  to  make  what  one  of  my  greatest 
teachers,  Dr.  Westcott,  used  to  call  a 
“ proportionate  interpretation.”  I have 
given  some  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
I think  this  can  be  done. 
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Yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this 
same  St.  Paul  accepted  the  rites  of  Baptism 
and  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread  which  he 
found  already  in  use  in  the  new  society 
when  he  joined  it,  and  gave  such  a rationale 
of  them  as  made  it  possible  for  Christianity 
to  become  a great  Mystery  Religion, 
different  from  others  with  which  it  had  to 
compete,  not  in  its  main  idea  of  redemptive 
sacraments,  but  in  its  ethical  demands  and 
its  special  sense  of  the  relationship  effected 
with  the  Lord  of  the  Mysteries  as  being 
one  of  personal  spiritual  union  (expressed 
by  St.  Paul  as  being  “ in  ” Christ,  and  by 
St.  John  as  “ abiding  ” or  “ dwelling  ” in 
God). 

What  to  do  with  the  Creeds. 

The  Enquiring  Layman  asks  finally, 
“ Does  all  the  interminable  ecclesiastical 
controversy  about  creeds  and  formularies 
really  matter,  or  does  it  only  obscure  the 
light  that  shone  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  ? ” 
“ Are  the  traditional  Church  Creeds  and 
formularies  of  to-day  worth  preserving  ? ” 

These  questions  are  more  difficult  for 
me  to  answer  than  any  that  have  been 
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put  to  me.  For  I cannot  help  having  in 
my  mind  all  the  time  the  great  historic 
drama  of  the  past.  Scene  after  scene  of 
that  long  history  passes  before  me.  Con- 
troversy after  controversy.  Yes,  but  always 
the  quest  for  Truth,  in  days  when  people 
thought  that  theological  truth  could  be 
attained  and  expressed  once  for  ever  in  a 
neat  form  of  words.  And  I can  only 
speak  as  one  who  shares,  and  rejoices  to 
share,  the  fellowship  of  one  of  the  great 
historic  Churches  that  prizes  its  continuity 
with  the  earliest  Christian  society,  and  is 
even  anxiously  careful  to  keep  to  the 
lines  of  epigenetic  progress  (which  it  has 
always  followed)  and  guard  itself  from 
revolution. 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  call  it  a 
“ bridge  ” Church.  It  is  true  that  at 
present  the  doors  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge 
are  bolted  and  barred.  But  through  the 
grilles  faces  smile  now  and  then  and 
kindly  words  are  spoken  : and  it  is 

possible  to  hope  that  the  genius  of  this 
Church  will  prevail  against  the  reaction- 
ary tendencies  of  the  moment  and  that  it 
will  be  the  home  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
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future.  And  the  Creeds  and  formularies 
which  are,  I suppose,  especially  in  my 
questioner’s  mind  are,  as  it  were,  the 
articles  of  association  and  membership  of 
this  Church,  which  is  in  my  opinion  the 
most  comprehensive  and  best  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  world 
to-day. 

In  the  new  churches  that  have,  out- 
wardly at  least,  broken  away  from  this 
historic  fellowship,  the  problem  of  ancient 
creeds  and  formularies  is  much  less  acute. 
Some  have  put  them  on  the  rubbish 
heap,  and  others  keep  them  well  away 
from  sight  and  rely  on  the  general 
tradition  of  faith  and  sentiment  of  the 
community.  The  Church  of  England 
has  three  Creeds  in  constant  use  in  its 
public  worship,  and  a set  of  sixteenth- 
century  articles  which  have  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  its  ministers  and  dog  their 
steps  at  every  successive  stage  of  their 
ecclesiastical  lives. 

“ Tattered  Colours .” 

The  Enquiring  Layman  has,  I am  sure, 
all  this  in  mind.  He  knows  that  to  large 
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numbers  of  Churchmen  the  Creeds  are 
what  the  Union  Jack  is  to  Englishmen  in 
general.  They  love  to  fly  them  and  wave 
them.  What  are  we  to  do  ? Well,  I 
will  make  a simple  answer  at  once.  I 
think  we  should  always  be  ready  to  salute 
them  with  respect  : but  I should  like  to 
have  them  all  hung  up  on  the  walls  of 
our  churches  as  we  hang  the  tattered 
colours  of  our  regiments  that  have  been 
through  many  a gallant  fight.  I do  not 
think  we  can  really  march  under  them 
as  our  Christian  flag  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  are  not  effective.  They  do  not  seem 
to  say  about  our  Christian  Faith  what  we 
most  want  to  say.  Or  else  they  say  it 
about  some  of  the  most  important  things 
in  a way  in  which  we  do  not  want  to  say  it. 

The  practical  man,  of  course,  will  ask, 
Why  not  revise  them  ? I think  the 
sufficient  answer  is  that  it  is  just  at  the 
points  at  which  revision  is  wanted  by 
“ modernists  ” that  “ traditionalists  ” are 
most  loth  to  have  it.  To  omit  a clause 
like  “ born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ” from  the 
Nicene  or  the  Apostles’  Creed,  or  to  alter 
“ the  resurrection  of  the  body  ” (although 
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that  is  a purely  English  alteration  of  the 
original  phrase  “ of  the  flesh  ” which  is 
still  kept  in  Baptism),  would  seem  to  them 
to  be  pricking  the  heart  of  their  Christian 
faith.  And  there  are  rolling  old  anathemas 
against  any  alteration  of  Creeds,  like  that 
of  the  Pope  the  other  day  against  anyone 
who  thinks  he  ought  to  come  to  terms  with 
modern  progress  and  civilization.  (As  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  future  Rome  will  have 
to  come  to  us,  or  the  Christianity  of  the 
future  will  pass  her  by,  I make  no  further 
reference  to  considerations  that  count  for 
much  with  some  of  our  traditionalists.) 

The  Evolution  of  Creeds. 

Revision  cannot  be  done  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  recent  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  shows  that  even  if  we  got  a 
few  modernizations  we  might  have  palmed 
off  on  us  new  clauses  on  the  Divine  Right 
of  Bishops  and  Auricular  Confession.  The 
ancient  Creeds  must  remain  in  our  archives. 
But  need  they  be  obtruded  on  us  as  much 
as  they  are  ? 

I like  analogies  from  the  science  of 
organic  life  in  dealing  with  the  history 
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of  a progressive  religion  such  as  Christianity 
has  been.  There  were  organisms  in  the 
past  that  became  so  well  adapted  to  their 
environment,  and  so  much  at  home  and 
comfortable  in  it,  that  when  it  changed 
they  could  not  cope  with  the  new  con- 
ditions and  perished.  There  were  animals, 
too,  that  grew  so  large  and  developed 
such  cumbersome  protective  armour  that 
when,  with  a change  of  climate,  the  food 
supply  began  to  fail,  the  more  defence- 
less and  agile  animals  got  it  all,  and  the 
monsters  were  starved  and  became  extinct. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  Macedonian 
Empire  fell  to  Rome,  because  the  massed 
phalanx  had  no  chance  against  the  mobile 
method  of  Roman  fighting. 

We  can  watch  our  creeds  and  formu- 
laries grow  from  very  simple  beginnings. 
The  enlargements  of  them  were  nearly 
always  designed  to  exclude  some  particular 
conception  that  seemed  to  the  majority 
of  Christians  to  run  counter  to  something 
in  their  religious  tradition  and  not  to  be 
really  Christian.  Sometimes,  for  example, 
it  was  the  belief  that  Jesus  really  was 
Man  that  needed  protecting  ; sometimes 
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the  belief  that  He  really  was  God.  If 
language  could  not  be  found  to  express 
the  synthesis  (which  is,  I suppose,  what 
the  Enquiring  Layman  means  by  “ the 
light  that  shone  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  ”) 
at  least  the  belief  in  it  must  be  safe- 
guarded. Black  and  white  must  be  left, 
if  necessary,  each  remaining  what  it  was, 
while  faith  affirmed  that,  in  the  parti- 
cular case,  they  were  one.  No  shade  of 
grey  could  satisfy  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, though  many  varieties  were 
fashionable  from  time  to  time. 

Protective  Value. 

So  in  the  past  I think  our  Creeds  and 
formularies,  like  the  serried  spearheads  of 
the  Macedonians,  kept  out  successive 
charges  of  enemies  of  the  great  synthesis  ; 
and  in  my  opinion  they  still  have  some 
protective  value  of  this  kind.  One  of 
the  most  unpopular  of  them,  the  so-called 
Athanasian  Creed,  safeguards  the  Church 
from  the  tritheism  that  most  of  its  devo- 
tional language  implies.  And  as  long  as 
people  can  only  think  of  the  Incarnation 
in  terms  of  a miraculous  birth,  I think 
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the  most  disputed  clause  of  the  other 
Creeds  has  a useful  function.  The  his- 
torical evidence  for  the  belief  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  flimsiest,  and  it  encourages 
a view  of  the  actual  method  of  God’s 
working  in  the  world  which  I believe  to  be 
untrue.  But  it  does  affirm,  in  the  one 
particular  case,  just  that  synthesis  of 
God  and  Man  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  central  in  its 
philosophy  of  life.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  right  to  use  the  clause  as  such 
an  affirmation  of  faith,  though  sharply 
challenged  in  some  quarters,  has  been 
widely  recognized  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. And  other  clauses  of  the  Creed,  of 
course,  are  subject  to  the  same  method  of 
interpretation  ; for  the  creeds  are  coherent 
wholes  in  the  fashion  of  their  period,  and 
the  same  principle  of  interpretation  must 
apply  to  every  clause  of  them  that  calls 
for  it. 

I myself  have  no  difficulty  in  using  the 
Creeds  in  this  way.  They  speak  to  me 
the  deep  kind  of  truth  (as  I conceive  it) 
that  some  poetry  and  some  music — even 
jazz  at  times — suggests.  I think  I get 
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their  real  meaning  for  religion  in  this 
way  : just  as  I have  said  that  in  reading 
St.  Paul  about  “ the  Law  ” I mentally 
substitute  “ the  Church  system  under 
which  I live,”  and  in  that  way  find  that 
the  real  Paul  speaks  to  me  the  deep  things 
of  God  like  a prophet  of  to-day.  But  I 
know  that  it  is  long  familiarity  with  the 
Creeds  and  the  history  of  the  making  of 
them  that  has  bred  in  me  this  respect  for 
them  and  the  desire  to  wrest  from  them 
their  real  meaning  for  religion.  I know 
that  to  others  it  may  seem  an  unnatural 
way  of  dealing  with  them,  and  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  Creeds  that  have  to  be  treated 
in  this  way  are  out  of  date,  and  that 
nothing  on  the  same  lines  of  statement  can 
ever  replace  them.  I think  it  is  intoler- 
able that  parents  or  godfathers  bringing 
their  children  to  Christ,  to  be  His  ser- 
vants, should  have  to  pledge  themselves 
in  the  terms  of  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

Statements  on  quite  different  lines  have 
been  drawn  up  in  recent  years — some  of 
them  being  statements  in  Scriptural  phrases 
of  Christian  belief,  and  others  aiming  at 
expressing  the  ideals  of  life  to  the  pro- 
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motion  of  which  members  of  the  Christian 
society  may  be  deemed  to  be  pledged. 

Blocking  the  Way. 

Some  of  these  have  been  published  in 
The  Modern  Churchman , edited  by  Dr. 
Major  (B.  Blackwell,  Oxford).  If  the 
historical  Creeds  with  all  their  associations 
did  not  block  the  way,  it  would  be  easy 
for  men  of  good  will  to  draw  up  a state- 
ment of  the  faith  of  a Christian  which 
would  be  suitable  for  instruction  of  the 
young,  and,  if  required,  for  recitation  in 
church — free  from  details  of  a legendary 
kind.  From  the  first  the  one  constant 
use  of  Creeds  has  been  as  a syllabus  in 
teaching,  and  a summary  of  faith  at 
baptism.  Something  of  that  kind  will 
always  be  wanted.  I know  that  this 
want  is  felt  in  the  education  of  children 
in  some  communions  that  have  no  creeds. 

Our  early  Christian  legends,  and  some 
of  the  later  ones,  would  then  find  their 
proper  place  in  a delightful  book  of 
stories,  such  as  we  all  need  when  we 
wander  through  a gallery  of  pictures  by 
the  great  masters  of  Christian  art.  Our 
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ancient  prayers  and  hymns  would  remain, 
without  misunderstanding.  It  is  nearly 
forty  years  since  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury asked  about  the  Old  Testament, 
“ May  not  the  Holy  Spirit  make  use  of 
myth  and  legend  ? ” If  the  Church  of 
England  remains,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  representative  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  English  people,  I have  no  doubt  that 
future  Archbishops  will  quietly  assume 
the  same  principle  as  regards  some  of  the 
stories  in  the  Gospels.  And  then  the 
Creeds,  remaining  as  they  are,  would 
cease  to  be  the  stumbling-blocks  they  are 
at  present. 

Like  the  National  Anthem. 

Need  they  be  so  constantly  recited  ? It 
is  true  that  individuals  in  a congregation 
can  regard  them,  as  I know  some  do,  as 
merely  a general  declaration  of  the  faith 
of  their  Church  that  does  not  bind  them 
personally  in  detail.  They  stand  to  say 
them  as  they  stand  to  sing  the  National 
Anthem,  though  in  both  cases  they  would 
much  prefer  to  express  their  loyalty  in 
some  other  form  of  words.  (It  is  only  the 
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celebrant  at  High  Mass  in  the  new  Anglo- 
Catholic  ritual  for  whom  it  is  good  man- 
ners to  sit  when  the  Creed  is  sung.)  But 
do  we  need  them  in  our  services  at  all  ? 
For  centuries  the  Church  conducted  its 
worship  without  them.  The  most  popular 
services  to-day,  which  aim  at  providing 
what  people  really  want  as  the  expression 
of  their  faith,  their  sense  of  the  sacred 
and  holy,  their  aspirations,  their  spirit  of 
worship  and  prayer,  their  desire  for 
fellowship  with  God  and  other  men, 
seldom  include  a Creed.  There  is  Creed 
enough  implied  in  confession  and  prayers 
and  hymns. 

I do  not  think  that  the  clergy  individu- 
ally are  really  obscurantist.  It  may  be 
that,  like  those  highly-developed  organisms 
to  which  I have  referred,  they  are  really 
at  home  only  in  the  old  environment. 
But  they  feel  that  the  climate  has  changed, 
and  they  are  not  comfortable.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  have  it  broadcast  in  every 
parish  in  England  (as  it  was  a few  weeks 
ago)  that  “ our  churches  and  chapels  are 
half  empty,  because  our  Creeds  are  full  of 
obsolete  science.” 
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But  it  is  not  easy  to  scrap  your  old  plant. 
The  great  business  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  to  be  carried  on.  There  seem  to 
be  no  real  “ directors  ” to-day,  and  the 
“ works-managers  ” who  control  it  have 
no  mind  for  reconstruction  on  the  scale 
or  on  the  lines  that  the  situation  demands. 
Perhaps  we  must  wait  for  the  crash  of 
disestablishment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  the 
action  of  such  men  as  the  Enquiring  Lay- 
man that  I look  for  a small  measure  of 
relief. 

With  him  I earnestly  desire  the  cessation 
of  controversy  about  our  Creeds.  Will 
not  he  and  others  like-minded  with  him 
press  for  the  withdrawal  of  them  for  a 
season  from  our  forms  of  public  worship  ? 
They  do,  at  present,  “ obscure  the  light 
that  shone  from  the  hills  of  Galilee.” 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker. 
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THE  ENQUIRING  LAYMAN’S  FOURTH 
LETTER 

SIR, — You  have  used  the  word  “epi- 
genetic ” several  times.  The  revised 
theory  of  evolution,  I believe,  holds  that 
the  original  germ  cell  from  which  the  life  of 
an  organism  originates  is  brought  into 
existence  (by  successive  accretions)  and 
not  merely  developed  in  the  process  of 
reproduction . The  germ  cell  is  not  simply  a 
miniature  model  of  what  the  developed 
organism  will  become.  As  the  organic 
body  develops  parts  are  produced  by  super- 
added  vital  activity,  and  these  parts  are  not 
merely  an  unfolding , or  unrolling , of  the  pre- 
existing body  fore-shadowed  in  the  germ  cell 
itself.  The  term  “ epigenetic,”  I believe,  is 
used  to  express  that  idea ; the  emergence  of 
new  qualities.  I infer  that  it  is  this  bio- 
logical fact  that  you  claim  to  carry  into  the 
realms  of  history  and  of  religious  life. 

85 
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Beginnings. 

Am  I to  suppose,  then,  that  the  whole 
course  of  the  development  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  to  be  taken  as  of  this  order  ? It 
was  not  born  complete  and  ready  made  ; 
it  is  epigenetic  ; something  new  emerges 
in  the  course  of  its  development.  To  make 
myself  clear  I shall  briefly  sketch,  as  best 
I can,  the  development  of  Christianity, 
and  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  later  at  what 
points  the  hand  of  “ epigenesis  ” may  be 
seen  at  work. 

The  initial  difficulty,  for  a layman  like 
me,  is  to  decide  where  and  when  the 
Christian  religion  began.  I do  not  think 
you  will  say  “ with  the  life  of  its  Founder, 
of  course.”  You  can  hardly  say  that  if 
you  are  to  keep  to  the  biological  idea  of 
evolution  as  it  is  understood  to-day. 
Would  you  say,  then,  that  the  origins  of 
Christianity  go  back  to  pre-existing 
religious  ideas  ? Evolution  is  a con- 
tinuous process,  and  we  must  have  some 
link  to  bind  the  past  with  the  present. 

When  I think  of  evolution  I have  first 
of  all  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  an  evolution 
of  the  Cosmos.  I think  of  the  stars  in  their 
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courses.  I think  of  the  gaseous  nebulae 
in  the  depths  of  space  out  of  which  suns 
and  stars  were  born.  Then,  astronomers 
tell  me  to  picture  our  own  sun  wander- 
ing through  space  in  remotest  aeons  until 
one  day — before  days  were  known — 
another  passing  sun  came  closer  to  it 
than  was  comfortable.  In  fact,  the  proxi- 
mity produced  a calamity,  as  the  pes- 
simists would  think.  The  resulting  tidal 
upheaval  in  the  tenuous  gaseous  young 
sun  gave  birth  to  our  planet,  the  Earth. 

The  earth  in  turn  gave  birth  to  living 
things,  and  in  the  long  course  of  ages  pro- 
duced enquiring  laymen,  Professors  of 
Divinity,  Deans  and  Bishops.  That’s 
what  that  passing  star  was  responsible  for. 
“ Ah,  yes,”  says  the  materialist,  “ and 
that’s  just  what  you  all  are,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  material  world,  a ‘ fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.’  ” “ Ah,  no,”  you 

will  probably  say  in  reply,  “ the  materialist 
has  forgotten  * epigenetics  ’ — the  super- 
added  vital  activity  that  produced  the 
astronomer — the  astronomer  who  weighs 
and  measures  the  stars,  the  astronomer 
with  a mind  capable  of  discovering  what 
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he  himself  is  made  of,  with  a mind  that 
can  search  and  explore  the  heavens,  and 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  infinitesimal 
atom  ; he  has  forgotten,  this  materialist, 
that  the  epigenetic  principle  produced 
Man — men,  ‘ with  such  large  discourse 
looking  before  and  after.’  ” 

And  I should  think  it  a good  reply  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  am  I to  suppose  this 
epigenetic  principle  to  be  also  at  work  and 
displayed  in  human  history  ? If  so,  is  that 
scientific  ? In  the  process  of  organic 
evolution  Man  arose  ; but  has  evolution, 
too,  shaped  his  destiny  in  history,  shaped 
the  destinies  of  peoples  and  nations,  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  up  to  the  point  they 
have  reached  in  history  ? Can  we  trace 
in  man’s  religious  beliefs  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuous evolution  ? Do  you  draw  a 
parallel  between  that  and  organic  evolu- 
tion— an  evolution  which  on  the  whole  has 
been  progressive,  that  is  to  say,  its  main 
trend  has  been  in  an  upward  direction  ? 

Evolution  in  Human  History. 

You  made  it  clear  in  a previous  letter 
that  you  do  not  believe  that  man  was  a 
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special  creation.  Also,  that  the  coming  of 
Christianity  was  not  a special  or  miraculous 
intervention  in  human  history.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  a natural  order. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  as  narrated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  we  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  just  as  modern  history  is  to  be 
interpreted  ? I mean  by  that,  is  there 
nothing  out  of  the  usual  to  be  read  into 
the  lives  of  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs,  the 
“Judges,”  and  their  Kings — Saul,  David 
and  Solomon  ? Nothing  of  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  a prophet  like  Isaiah  ? They 
were  fateful  centuries  that  gave  rise  to 
moral  and  religious  consequences  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  mankind. 

Or,  on  your  epigenetic  supposition, 
would  you  say  that  in  later  Hebrew  history 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  “ the 
appearance  of  a new  kind  of  leading  in 
human  affairs  ” ? Prophet  succeeded 
Prophet ; was  there  anything  in  that  ? In 
these  centuries — these  frankly  barbaric 
centuries — did  something  strikingly  new 
emerge  ? What  in  biological  science 
would  be  called  a mutation,  a “ sport  ” or 
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a “variation”  which  appears  suddenly 
owing  to  some  constitutional  change,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  quite  understood  ? 

We  go  a step  further.  Pursuing  the 
course  of  history,  we  know,  of  course,  that 
Hebrew  prophecy  was  founded  on  the 
idea  of  national  success.  But  it  went 
beyond  that.  Isaiah’s  Messiah  was  a 
human  king,  of  the  stock  of  David,  with 
military,  political  and  judicial  functions. 
He  was  not  figured,  I think,  as  a religious 
mediator.  The  time  came  when  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  ; the  Hebrew  nation,  as  it 
had  been,  was  no  more.  The  people  had 
been  carried  away  into  exile.  The  prophets 
died  away ; for  300  years  they  were  silent. 
Then  after  the  exile  came  another  phase. 

(You  will  bear  with  me,  I hope,  for  I 
am  leading  up  to  a question  I want  to  put 
to  you.) 

After  a century  or  so,  some  of  the 
Hebrew  leaders  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  a priestly  community,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Ezra,  and  he  brought 
with  him  and  published  and  established 
those  Hebrew  religious  laws  which  have 
ever  since  been  revered  by  the  Jews.  The 
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old  idea  of  an  Hebrew  Kingship  was  not 
revived.  In  its  place  a High  Priest  at 
Jerusalem  became  the  ruler  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  at  this  time,  I think,  that  the 
separate  Hebrew  books  were  put  together 
and  became  (what  is  now)  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  have  the  Priestly  code  which 
determined,  for  all  after-time,  the  lines  of 
the  religious  and  moral  practice  of  the  Jews. 

A strange  period  follows  ; the  period 
which  has  been  called  “ the  years  of 
silence.”  The  priestly  code,  or  the  Law, 
framed  by  these  priests,  killed  prophecy  ; 
Judaism  became  the  religion  of  a sacred 
book  ; the  type  of  teaching  which  was  the 
authorised  form  of  Judaism  was  embodied 
in  the  Talmud.  We  are  in  the  period 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments, the  three  centuries  preceding  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  The  age  of  the 
Apocalyptic  writers.  These  anonymous 
writers  took  on  the  role  of  a new  kind  of 
prophet ; their  revelations  came  through 
visions  and  they  expressed  them  in  a par- 
ticular kind  of  symbolism  of  which  the 
Book  of  Revelation  is  an  example.  They 
had  visions  of  the  “ last  things,”  the  end 
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of  the  present  world  order.  They  por- 
trayed a New  Jerusalem  “ on  a renovated 
earth  ” ; the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the 
consummation  of  a kingdom,  a new  heaven 
and  a new  earth,  and  after  a final  judg- 
ment the  soul  of  the  righteous  Israelite 
would  pass  to  an  eternal  life  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  In  this  Apocalyptic  literature 
we  have  recorded  a vision  of  “ one  like 
unto  a Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven.”  The  “ Son  of  Man  ” is  inter- 
preted as  a supernatural  being  “ who  with 
his  Angels  shall  confound  the  Kings  of 
the  earth,  sit  on  the  throne  of  God,  judge 
the  world,  and  in  general  be  God’s  agent 
in  introducing  the  new  era  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic hope.” 

Supernatural  or  Natural  ? 

Now  here,  I think  (and  I am  coming  to 
my  question),  the  epigenetic  argument 
meets  with  a difficulty  of  the  first  order. 
Here  we  have  a distinct  forecast  (shall  I say 
supernatural  forecast  ?)  of  the  Christianity 
that  came  to  be  set  forth  later  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Some  of 
these  writers  knew  this  kind  of  Apoca- 
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lyptic  literature  ; it  was  abundant  just 
prior  to  the  time  of  Christ.  It  seems  these 
books  were  known  and  were  quoted  from 
and  some  of  their  ideas  borrowed  by  New 
Testament  writers;  many  phrases  even  are 
reproduced  practically  verbally  in  the 
Gospels.  If  these  Apocalyptic  visions  did 
truly  foretell  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  Son  of  Man  who  came  in  very  deed  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  then  we  have  the 
supernatural  plain  enough  ? That  is  my 
question.  If  these  later-day  visionary  seers 
are  thrown  over,  something  else  is  thrown 
over.  Some  of  the  recorded  statements 
in  the  Gospels  were  not  original  to  the 
persons  reputed  to  have  made  them.  The 
influence  of  the  apocalyptic  writers  is  plain. 

Again,  and  stranger  still,  if  the  epigenetic 
argument  is  to  stand,  how  is  it  that  the 
Jews  as  a body  rejected  Christ  ? For  at 
this  juncture  Judaism  and  Christianity  went 
their  several  ways.  If  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
and  Ezra  had  been  alive  at  this  juncture, 
would  they  have  been  on  the  side  of 
Judaism  ? Would  they  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Jewish  faith  to-day  ? Or  would  they 
have  accepted  Christ  ? In  what  sense  can 
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it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Gore  has  said,  that  it  is 
on  “ the  foundation  of  Israel  on  which  the 
Church  is  built?  ” So  is  the  Jewish  Church. 

What  of  Other  Religions  ? 

And,  once  more,  can  it  not  be  claimed, 
in  spite  of  its  own  distinctive  features,  that 
the  religion  founded  later  by  Mahommed 
arose,  in  a manner,  from  the  Jewish 
prophets — that  Mahommed,  like  Jesus, 
was  in  succession  to  the  Jewish  prophets  ? 
We  have  now,  then,  the  Jewish  faith,  the 
Mahommedan  faith,  the  Christian  faith — 
are  they  all  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
epigenetic  evolutionary  process  ? Or,  is 
one  or  other  of  the  two  first  mentioned 
what  the  biologist  would  call  a “ throw- 
back” or  a side  current,  blind  alley,  side- 
branches,  or  the  retention  of  low  types  in 
the  central  upward  trend  of  religious 
evolution  ? Alternately,  are  they  all  types 
good  in  themselves  ? Or  was  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  alone  the  prime  epigenetic 
phenomenon,  a ‘ new  ’ man,  revealer  and 
teacher  of  unprecedented  power  and 
unmatched  supremacy  ? 

If  supernatural  revelation  is  ruled  out, 
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does  the  Modernist  claim  that  the  criterion 
of  religious  truth  rests  alone  on  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man,  in 
Christian  ideas  and  ideals  ? Was  this 
something  new,  different  from  anything 
else  that  had  ever  been,  a new  doctrine  of 
God  and  man,  a new  scale  of  values,  a 
presentation  for  the  first  time  of  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  idealism  ? and  which 
no  other  religion  approaches  ? As  the 
poet,  Tennyson,  said  : — 

Tho’  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 

We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 
Of  Him  who  made  them  current  coin. 

We  must  think,  too,  of  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  in  later  days, 
from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Here,  was  it  man  himself  that  took  the  reins 
to  guide  the  charioteer — and  blundered ; 
or,  keeping  to  evolutionary  processes,  and 
the  record  of  human  thought  through  the 
ages,  is  it  a record  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  ? I would  be  interested  to  know. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Enquiring  Layman. 


VIII 


PROFESSOR  BETHUNE-BAKER’S 

REPLY  TO  FOURTH  LETTER 


THE  Enquiring  Layman  is  inexhaust- 
. ible.  But  his  questions  are  so  sug- 
gestive, and  his  own  statements  so  instruc- 
tive, that  it  is  a pleasure  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  trying  to  envisage  the  Christian 
Religion  in  relation  to  the  whole  evolu- 
tionist process  of  the  world.  If  we  can  get 
true  answers  to  the  questions  he  puts,  we 
shall  know  better  where  we  are  in  regard  to 
our  religious  tradition  and  the  foundations 
on  which  Faith  can  rest  to-day. 

For  it  is  no  new  religion  that  either  of 
us  has  in  view,  but  a new  understanding 
of  the  religion  we  have  inherited.  That 
is  the  aim  of  Modernism.  Primitive 
Christianity  as  regards  its  expression  of 
itself  depended  on  the  world  of  ideas  of 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  the  forms 
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that  it  took  were  determined  by  those 
ideas.  It  has  had  a long  history  in  the 
world,  and  its  doctrines  and  institutions 
have  been  adapted  at  different  periods 
to  the  different  conditions  of  life  and 
thought  by  which  it  was  confronted. 
Every  student  of  history  knows  this. 
This  kind  of  development  in  doctrine  was 
recognised  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century, 
late  in  the  early  period  in  which  most  of 
our  doctrines  were  in  the  making.  JVove, 
non  nova  was  the  slogan  then  : nothing 
new,  but  a new  way  of  putting  it.  The 
claim  then  was  that  all  that  seemed  to  be 
new  doctrine  was  contained  in  the  primi- 
tive tradition  and  in  Scripture.  It  was 
only  the  meaning  of  both  that  had  come 
to  be  more  clearly  understood  and 
expressed. 

New  Knowledge. 

From  such  a claim  as  that  we  are 
debarred  to-day.  New  things  have  come 
to  our  knowledge.  We  live  in  a new 
world  of  ideas.  The  scheme  of  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  as  it  has  been,  is  not  at 
home  in  this  new  world.  It  is  out  of 
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relation  to  it.  It  is  full  of  obsolete  science, 
as  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  in  his  recent 
broadcast  address  was  heard  to  say  by 
every  listener-in  to  the  Daventry  Station. 
Modernists  have  banished  from  their 
minds  this  obsolete  science,  and  in  doing 
so,  and  substituting  for  it  the  new  know- 
ledge, and  adapting  their  doctrines  to  it, 
they  are  confident  that  they  keep  con- 
tinuity with  the  Christianity  of  the  past. 
New  ideas  have  replaced  some  old  ones. 
It  is  not  only  a new  way  of  expressing  old 
ones.  If  that  were  all  that  Modernism 
means,  there  would  be  no  enquiring  lay- 
men. There  would  be  nothing  to  enquire 
about.  Christianity  would  be  left  to 
such  as  can  keep  their  religion  unrelated 
to  the  world  of  ideas  which  surrounds 
them.  Science  and  Christian  doctrines 
would  remain  in  conflict.  The  Christian 
Religion  would  be  stereotyped  and  prob- 
ably cease  to  exist  in  a world  in  which 
the  epigenetic  process  is  the  way  of  life. 
I think  that  the  modernists  of  to-day,  like 
the  modernists  of  all  ages,  are  the  true 
conservatives  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
in  that  they  will  not  let  it  be  strangled 
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by  the  bands  in  which  it  has  been 
swathed. 

The  Epigenetic  Process. 

I have  begun  my  answer  to  this  Fourth 
Letter  of  the  Enquiring  Layman  in  this 
way  because  the  questions  in  it  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  kind  of  development 
the  Christian  religion  has  had  in  the 
past  and  may  therefore  be  expected  to 
have  in  the  future.  And  I am  asked 
whether  I think  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  subject  to  a process  like  that  of  living 
organisms  such  as  the  biologists  describe. 
I have  already  spoken  of  Christianity  as  a 
historical  development,  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  never  been  a fixed  magnitude 
isolated  from  the  historical  process  of  the 
world  and  mankind.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  this  process,  I suppose,  to  which  the 
word  development  properly  applies.  It 
is  human  society  and  its  institutions,  its 
knowledge  and  ideas,  that  are  subject  to 
the  epigenetic  process,  and  Religion  at  all 
its  different  levels  reflects  the  successive 
stages  of  this  cultural  development.  But 
human  society  is  composed  of  individuals, 
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and  it  is  in  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  that  the  process  operates.  And  here  I 
would  reply  at  once  to  one  of  the  specific 
questions  put  to  me. 

A Continuous  Process. 

I should  be  very  far  indeed  from  saying 
that  there  was  “ nothing  out  of  the  usual,” 
or  “ nothing  of  peculiar  significance  ” in 
the  great  prophets  of  Israel.  But  I should 
also  join  with  them,  as  being  at  once  dis- 
coverers, and  in  turn  creators  in  others, 
of  new  truth  for  mankind,  the  great 
philosophers  and  poets  and  masters  of 
science  and  of  art,  who  have  emerged  and 
stand  out  from  their  fellows,  in  every 
human  civilisation  of  which  we  have 
knowledge.  It  is  in  these  outstanding 
personalities  that  we  see,  as  it  were,  the 
peaks  of  the  age-long  Ascent  of  Man. 
They  register  for  us  the  heights  that  have 
been  reached  in  the  process.  But  they 
are  never  altogether  isolated.  There  is 
nothing  really  “ unique  ” in  human  experi- 
ence. (I  am  here,  for  once,  dissociating 
myself  from  the  Enquiring  Layman’s  use 
of  a word.  Anything  really  “ unique  ” 
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could  have  no  meaning  for  us,  because  we 
could  not  relate  it  to  anything  that  we 
know.)  * We  may,  and  we  ought  to 
honour  them  as  discoverers  and  creators, 
seers,  spokesmen  ; giving  new  leads  and 
a new  direction.  A few  stand  out  con- 
spicuous. But  wherever  we  know  about 
them,  we  find  something  like  a school 
from  which  they  emerge.  And  if  they 
are  known  to  us  at  all,  it  is  because  there 
was  a public  ready  for  them,  capable  of 
appreciation.  I do  not  think  they  can 
be  compared  with  the  “ mutations  ” or 
“ sports  ” of  the  biologists.  In  fact,  what 
we  know  of  the  development  of  human 
society  makes  me  doubt  every  kind  of 
alleged  discontinuity.  I suspect  that 
always  it  is  a case  of  some  latent  factor 
finding  an  outlet,  or  a more  favourable 
environment,  and  becoming  dominant ; 
and  thus  the  newness  results.  There  is 
always  the  individual,  with  its  latent 
capacities,  and  the  environment  with  its 
capacities.  The  results  that  we  know  have 
come  about  within  the  process. 

* On  this  point,  a very  important  one,  I think,  for  our 
whole  subject,  I should  like  to  refer  to  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Boys  Smith  in  The  Modern  Churchman , October,  1928. 
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It  seems  to  me  much  more  reasonable  to 
attribute  them  to  a shaping  principle 
acting  within  the  process  than  to  chance 
or  to  any  power  that  can  be  conceived  as 
acting  from  outside.  I do  not  agree  that 
we  must  think  of  God  as  acting  on  Nature 
( ab  extra).  As  I understand  the  evolu- 
tionist theology  it  is  always  God  acting  in 
Nature  ( intra ).  In  “ Nature,”  of  course,  I 
am  including  both  the  individual  and  his 
or  its  environment.  And  it  is  in  relation 
to  this  background  of  thought  that  the 
term  “ supernatural  ” seems  to  me  to  be 
misleading.  The  trend  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  to  higher  forms,  higher  levels,  of 
life.  It  is  an  organising  process  of  increas- 
ing complexity.  All  the  time  there  are 
being  fashioned  higher  organisms,  giving 
richer  expression  of  this  life  ; or,  when  the 
organism  itself  remains  the  same,  it 
acquires  higher  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics. Always  there  is  action  and  reaction 
between  the  individual  and  its  environ- 
ment. There  has  often  been  arrested 
development,  over-specialisation,  and  ap- 
parently retrogression  and  degeneration. 
There  are  long  periods  of  apparent  stag- 
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nation,  when  nothing  seems  to  happen 
and  nothing  new  occurs.  Whenever  the 
newness  comes,  it  is  in  an  individual  that 
it  makes  itself  seen  or  felt.  Those  that 
are  already  at  the  appropriate  stage  or 
level  of  life  are  somehow  infected  by  it. 
At  least  this  is  the  case  with  mankind. 
And  others  catch  it  from  them,  and  the 
epigenetic  process  goes  on  by  means  of 
them.  They  are  the  organs  it  requires. 
The  stream,  or  the  spirit,  finds  course  in 
them.  The  rest  lag  behind  and  however 
long  they  may  continue  to  exist,  they  are 
living,  as  it  were,  on  their  capital,  running 
no  risks,  making  no  progress.  They 
become  and  remain  a backwater  of  the 
stream  of  evolution. 

I think  this  evolutionist  picture  cor- 
responds very  closely  to  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  It  is  in  no 
way  a “ unique  ” phenomenon.  It  is 
a special  form  of  a phenomenon  which 
is  as  old  as  Man,  an  expression  of  some- 
thing inborn  in  him  and  his  environ- 
ment, or  his  instinctive  reaction  to  his 
environment.  From  the  beginning  there  is 
something  in  both  which  creates  Religion. 
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A Missing  Link. 

Our  Bible  as  a whole  has  unparalleled 
value  as  evidence  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  Man  which  issued  in  the  Christian 
Religion.  If  only  it  included  the  writings 
of  the  later  Jewish  “ apocalyptic  ” school, 
to  which  the  Enquiring  Layman  refers, 
its  evidence  would  be  complete.  The 
Enquiring  Layman  sees  this  and  has 
sketched  the  history.  I think  this  history 
shows  all  the  marks  of  epigenesis  and  I 
need  only  make  a few  comments  on  it, 
as  he  presents  it,  from  this  point  of  view. 

We  should  all  agree  in  picking  out  the 
Prophets  and  Psalmists  as  the  high  peaks 
in  this  evolutionary  process.  It  is  with 
them  that  Jesus  is  in  line.  Without 
them,  and  without  the  public  who  were 
familiar  with  their  ideas  from  constantly 
hearing  their  writings  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue worship,  there  could  have  been 
no  Jesus,  nor  any  acceptance  of  Him.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  it  is  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Israel  that  the  Church  is  built 
(as  the  Layman  quotes  Dr.  Gore  as  say- 
ing), or  that  Christianity  has  its  roots  in 
the  religion  of  Israel  (as  I should  prefer 
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to  put  it,  using  a much  less  static  meta- 
phor). Alone,  I believe,  among  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  the  religion  of 
Israel  conceived  of  God  as  a moral  Being  ; 
and  it  is  His  insight  into  the  true  char- 
acter of  moral  being  that  distinguished 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  from  that  of  the 
founders  of  other  religions. 

I should  certainly  answer  the  Enquiring 
Layman’s  question,  “ Was  Jesus  a prophet 
and  teacher  of  unprecedented  power  and 
unmatched  supremacy?”  by  a Yes,  on 
this  count  alone,  especially  if  it  be  noted 
that  such  teaching  gives  a new  doctrine  of 
man,  a new  scale  of  values  for  him,  as 
well  as  a doctrine  of  God.  But  that  alone 
would  not  have  given  us  Christianity. 
There  is  its  idea  of  the  Christ.  And  for 
that  we  have  to  look  elsewhere. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  did  not  recognise  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah.  The  official  expectation  was 
derived  from  the  Prophets  who  had 
pictured  a great  earthly  being  and  con- 
queror and  liberator  of  the  nation  from 
all  its  oppressors.  With  such  a political 
conception,  Jesus  would  have  nothing  to 
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do.  He  would  not  play  that  role,  and 
the  official  classes  seem  to  have  had  no 
other  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  their  minds. 
The  one  picture  in  the  Prophets  that 
appealed  to  Jesus,  that  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  Jehovah  in  Isaiah  liii.,  had 
never  been  supposed  by  anyone  to  be 
intended  to  portray  the  Messiah  who  was 
to  come. 

But  outside  the  authorised  Bible  of  the 
Jews  were  the  writings  of  the  later  seers 
and  prophets  of  the  apocalyptic  school, 
never  officially  recognised,  but  popular 
in  some  religious  circles.  It  was  from 
these  that  Jesus  drew  the  idea  of  the 
supernatural  Son  of  Man,  and  His  cata- 
strophic coming  “ with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  ” to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  Obviously,  Jesus  was  not 
this  Son  of  Man,  for  He  had  been  born  and 
grown  up  as  an  ordinary  man  in  the  world. 
But  He  might  be  in  the  future.  Here  is 
the  newness  of  the  conception — to  com- 
bine the  role  of  the  Suffering  Servant  in 
the  present  with  that  of  the  supernatural 
Son  of  Man  in  the  future.  This  seems  to 
have  been  His  own  conception  of  His 
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place  in  the  scheme  of  things  : a wholly 
original  conception,  though  its  two  main 
factors  were  old.  I think  it  is  a clear  case 
of  epigenetic  development  of  religious 
ideas.  There  is  the  individual  origin 
which  always  marks  what  is  new,  and 
the  new  creation  emerges  from  a synthesis 
of  old  ideas.  I do  not  think  we  can 
properly  speak  of  any  supernatural  fore- 
casting or  foretelling  of  what  was  to 
be.  What  happened  as  a whole  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  predicted.  Jesus  used 
what  was  to  hand  in  the  world  of  ideas 
into  which  He  was  born,  and  He  made 
His  own  selection.  He  deliberately  chose 
for  Himself  the  one  role  (that  of  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant),  in  faith  that  the  other  role 
also  (that  of  the  supernatural  Son  of  Man) 
was  to  be  His.  And  the  Christian  religion 
has  its  roots  in  the  conviction  that  He 
was  right  in  His  choice  and  in  His  faith 
that  He  was  destined  by  God  to  show  the 
way  and  to  be  the  means  of  establishing 
His  will  and  kingdom  in  the  world.  We 
are  Christians  to-day,  I suppose,  because 
we  believe  that  in  His  main  ideas  He  was 
right,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation 
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is  a true  expression  of  His  real  significance 
and  place  in  the  historic  process. 

Again,  the  blind  alley  and  the  back- 
water and  the  throw-back  are  all  notorious 
features  of  the  evolutionary  process.  The 
new  does  not  emerge  as  a matter  of 
course  ; it  requires  exceptional  conditions  : 
it  cannot  be  predicted — it  is  always  strange. 

Judaism. 

It  is  in  no  way  strange  that  the  Jews, 
as  a body,  did  not  accept  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  The  wonder  is  that  anyone  did. 
Judaism  with  the  Temple  worship  became 
a blind  alley.  The  destruction  of  the 
Temple  freed  the  worship  of  Judaism 
from  primitive  coarseness  and  crudities, 
and  enabled  it  to  survive  as  the  great 
religion  it  has  been.  No  doubt  Temple 
Judaism  played  a considerable  part  in 
shaping  some  of  the  forms  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  its  historical  development.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  Judaism  represents 
the  kind  of  backwater  that  the  stream  of 
evolution  is  always  leaving  behind  it. 
The  Liberal  Jews  of  to-day  seem  to  be 
seeking  to  get  into  the  main  stream  again, 
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and  under  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore’s  guid- 
ance closer  relations  might  be  established, 
to  the  benefit  of  both,  between  the  religion 
of  Israel,  as  he  would  have  it  to-day,  and 
the  Christian  religion  which  was  its  own 
offspring  in  the  past. 

Mohammedanism. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot,  I 
think,  use  any  of  these  terms  (blind 
alley,  backwater,  throw-back)  of  Moham- 
medanism. It  is  neither  a throw-back  to 
an  earlier  form  of  Judaism  nor  a develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  In  spite  of  what  it 
owes  to  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  prophets 
and  of  Jesus,  it  had  its  own  independent 
historical  origin  outside  the  historical 
development  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  I 
think  we  ought  only  to  speak  of  throw- 
backs in  cases  in  which,  after  new  types 
have  emerged,  there  is  reversion  to  earlier 
types  or  degradation  to  a lower  level  of 
religion.  In  Christianity  I think  there 
has  always  been  a spirit  that  has  been  a 
leavening  influence  on  the  amalgam  of 
religious  and  philosophical  ideas  and  rites 
and  institutions  which  have  given  the 
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Christian  Religion  its  historical  constitution. 
It  has  never,  from  the  beginning,  succeeded 
in  more  than  partially  “ Christianising  ” the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  which  its  con- 
stantly changing  environment  presented.  A 
thousand  year’s  hence  it  may  be  possible  to 
point  to  throw-backs  and  blind  alleys.  By 
then  I suspect  that  the  Papacy  will  be  seen 
as  a blind  alley,  and  the  recent  restoration 
of  the  temporal  power  as  a throw-back. 

Undoing  the  Reformation. 

Modern  movements  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  undo  the  Reformation  and 
revive  mediaeval  conceptions  and  practices, 
which  had  died  or  were  dying  a natural 
death,  seem  to  me  to  have  all  the  character 
of  throw-backs.  So  has  Fundamentalism. 
But  it  is  only  those  who  can  look  back  on 
the  evolutionary  process  who  can  tell 
which  of  the  many  lines  of  change  and 
movement  possible  at  the  moment  was 
going  to  be  the  blind  alley.  In  the  history 
of  Doctrine,  for  example,  Arianism  was 
certainly  such  a blind  alley,  and  yet  for  half 
a century  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  prevail. 

I do  not  suppose  that  anyone  in  the 
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past  could  have  “ expected  ” Christianity 
to  have  assumed  the  forms  and  run  the 
course  which  it  has.  Stage  by  stage,  no 
doubt,  individuals  have  done  a good  deal 
in  the  way  of  shaping  ideas  and  institutions, 
as  they  have  in  creating  the  new  conditions 
of  thought  and  life.  In  this  sense  it  often 
has  been  man  himself  who  “ took  the  reins 
to  guide  the  chariot.”  Has  there  ever 
been  any  evolution  of  human  life  apart 
from  human  enterprise  and  the  application 
of  human  intelligence  to  the  conditions 
of  the  moment  ? Not  all  of  the  men  who 
have  been  most  influential  in  making  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  in  the 
past  have  had  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
many,  no  doubt,  have  blundered,  as  they 
are  blundering  now.  We  certainly  can- 
not claim  for  Christianity  that  it  has  been 
exempt  from  the  epigenetic  process  that 
the  world  exhibits.  What  we  can  say  is 
that  this  process  is  the  way  of  life  and 
that,  if  ever  Christianity  ceases  to  change 
with  changing  conditions  and  assimilate 
new  knowledge  and  clothe  itself  in  new 
forms,  it  will  cease  to  live. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker. 


IX 


FINAL  LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR 
BETHUNE-BAKER 

SIR, — I now  approach  my  last  question  to 
you.  It  has  to  do  with  the  idea  of  God. 
I do  not  find  much  reference  to  this  in 
“ Modernist  ” literature.  Religion  centres 
round  a belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 
The  idea  of  what  that  God  is  will  deter- 
mine for  each  individual  the  nature  of  his 
faith  and  worship. 

Different  Ideas  about  God. 

Moses  and  his  people  had  the  idea  of  a 

tribal  God.  The  name  of  the  old  Hebrew 

God  was  Jehovah.  The  old  pagan  world, 

including  Greece  and  Rome,  had  many 

gods.  The  mythology  that  enriches  our 

poetry  and  literature  down  to  the  present 

day  arose  out  of  the  early  religious 

systems,  and  these  arose  from  primitive 

attempts,  when  the  world  was  yet  young, 
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to  explain  nature.  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane 
has  written  : “ The  views  of  the  Ionian 
philosophers  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
thought  as  those  of  the  mythologists,  and 
in  the  systems  of  such  thinkers  as  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate theological  and  physical  hypothesis.” 
Later  Greek  thought  no  doubt  began  to 
arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  world’s  unity,  and 
the  Greeks  began  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  moral  problem. 

Even  before  that  we  think  of  Gautama 
Buddha  sitting  under  the  Bo  Tree  thinking 
out  his  gospel  of  Nirvana  ; flatly  different 
in  conception  from  the  Christianity  to 
follow  six  centuries  later,  yet  strangely 
enough  with  the  same  message  : “ Who- 
soever would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it.” 
Salvation  by  renunciation. 

Then  the  Mohammedans,  whose  God  is 
Allah,  the  sole  God,  and  their  Bible,  the 
Koran.  And  so  we  might  go  on.  And  all 
these  religions — the  religions  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  Islam,  and  of  Christianity — owe  their 
God  to  revelation.  Socrates,  too,  they  say, 
had  his  revelation,  and  in  his  defence  at  his 
famous  trial  did  he  not  say,  “ necessity  was 
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laid  upon  me — the  word  of  God,  I thought, 
ought  to  be  considered  first.”  There  is  much 
truth  in  what  Santayana  said  : “ Religious 
doctrines  would  do  well  to  withdraw  their 
pretension  to  be  dealing  with  matters  of 
fact  ” ; and,  as  a modern  philosopher  has 
remarked,  it  is  pathetic  to  observe  how 
lowly  the  motives  are  that  religion,  even 
the  highest,  attributes  to  the  Deity. 

You  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that 
Modernists  know  that  “ God  ” means 
something  different  from  what  it  has 
meant  before  ; and  I also  noted  that  you 
said,  in  speaking  of  man’s  spiritual  and 
moral  being,  “ Man’s  own  experiences  in 
the  world  point  him  to  a reality  that  is 
only  reflected  through  them.  We  call  it 
God,  and  it  must  be  a spiritual  and  moral 
relationship  in  which  he  stands  to  It.” 

Perhaps  that  statement  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  but  would  you  please  elaborate 
it  a little  ? Are  we  to  think  of  “ God  ” as 
simply  a human  ideal  ? 

The  Creeds  Again. 

We  are  still  dogged  by  the  creeds.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — does  that  mean 
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what  it  says  ? Does  it  mean  anything  ? 
Does  it  sum  up  aught  of  the  faith  that 
Modernists  hold  to-day,  or  is  it  one  of 
those  metaphysical  conundrums  that  have 
been  abandoned.  If  it  is  a “ symbolical  ” 
expression,  can  one  form  any  idea  of  what 
the  symbol  stands  for  ? The  triune 
identity,  three  persons  in  one — such  an 
expression  to  me  is  meaningless.  Does 
any  one  really  know  what  it  means  ? 

If  religion — at  least,  the  Christian 
religion — centres  round  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a personal  God,  of  what  kind 
of  personality  does  the  modernist  theo- 
logian think?  Abstract  philosophy  and 
science  may  postulate  an  Absolute,  but 
does  not  Religion  of  necessity  demand  a 
Person  ? And  must  not  there  be  in  God 
that  which  corresponds  to  personality  in 
us  ? 

I do  not  suggest,  and  I should  not  expect 
you  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  one’s  personality.  The  point 
which  laymen  would  like,  I think,  to  have 
put  before  them  is  the  grounds  for  the 
Modernists’  belief  in  the  survival  of  per- 
sonality. 
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Science  and  the  Notion  of  a Deity. 

In  recent  years,  and  more  and  more,  the 
written  utterances  of  eminent  men  of 
science  take  on  the  “ mystic  tinge  ” — among 
them  noted  names  in  the  science  of 
astronomy,  physics,  biology  and  mathe- 
matics. Some  of  their  utterancs  convey 
the  impression  that  they  have  become 
mystics.  We  have,  too,  that  remarkable 
book  by  Dr.  Bridges,  the  Poet  Laureate 
— poet,  scientist,  and  philosopher  in  one. 
The  scientists  of  whom  I write  talk  of  the 
unseen  world  in  language  vague  and 
nebulous,  but  pronounced  in  their  implica- 
tion. They  have  reached  a world-view 
that  seems  to  surprise  them,  a physical 
world  that  seems  to  have  lifted  the  veil 
to  disclose  something  like  a “ spiritual  ” 
world.  I take  one  or  two  sentences, 
almost  at  random,  from  books  on  my 
shelves.  I am  quoting  them  as  a prelude 
to  another  question  : 

J.  B.  S.  Haldane  [Biologist)  : “ I suspect 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  dreamed  of,  or  can  be  dreamed 
of,  in  any  philosophy.  It  seems  immensely 
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unlikely  that  mind  is  a mere  by-product 
of  matter.” 

Professor  A.  S.  Eddington  : “ We  all  know 

that  there  are  regions  of  the  human  spirit 
untrammelled  by  the  world  of  physics. 
In  the  mystic  sense  of  the  creation  around 
us,  in  the  expression  of  art,  in  a 
yearning  towards  God,  the  soul  grows 
upwards  and  finds  the  fulfilment  of 
something  implanted  in  its  nature.  The 
sanction  for  this  development  is  within  us, 
a striving  born  with  our  consciousness  or 
an  Inner  Light  proceeding  from  greater 
power  than  ours.  Science  can  scarcely 
question  this  sanction.”  (It  is  Eddington 
who  calls  the  substratum  of  the  world 
“ mind-stuff.”) 

Professor  J.  S.  Haldane  ( Physiologist ) : “ The 
argument  of  these  lectures  is  that  the 
physical  world  is  not  the  real  world, 
but  only  an  ideal  and  quite  insufficient 
representation  of  it.  The  real  world  is  the 
spiritual  world  of  values,  and  these  values 
are  in  ultimate  analysis  but  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Supreme  Spiritual  Reality 
called,  in  the  language  of  religion,  God.” 
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The  Earl  of  Balfour : “ No  man  really  sup- 
poses that  he  personally  is  nothing  more 
than  a changing  group  of  electrical  charges. 

. . . No  creed  of  this  kind  can  ever  be  ex- 
tracted by  valid  reasoning  from  the  sort  of 
data  which  the  physics  either  of  the  present 
or  the  future  can  possibly  supply.” 

Professor  Julian  S.  Huxley  ( Biologist ) : “I 

have  no  doubt  that  the  advance  of 
thought  and  discovery  will  reveal  to  us 
wholly  undreamt-of  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  matter  and  its  relation  to  mind 
or  spirit ; when  that  happens,  a new 
orientation  of  religious  thought  will  be 
needful.” 

Dr.  D.  Starr  Jordan : “ The  word  ‘creation 5 
must  be  taken  in  its  broadest  sense  as  the 
aggregation  of  the  intelligence  and  the  ener- 
gies which  enter  into  the  development  of 
the  Universe.  Is  not  * creation  by  evolu- 
tion ’ a far  more  exalted  conception  than 
any  creation  by  fiat  imagined  of  old  ? And 
does  it  not  reveal  a Godhead  infinitely 
worthy  of  obedience  and  adoration  ? ” 

Professor  Julian  S.  Huxley : “ The  fact 

of  biological  progress  does  show  that 
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our  whole  ideals  and  efforts,  our  whole 
scheme  of  values,  are  not  merely  isolated 
flames  burning  in  the  darkness  of  a 
universe  which  is  neutral  or  hostile  to 
the  effects  of  its  working  ...  it  chimes 
in  with  our  sense  of  values  and  our  idea  of 
the  direction  in  which  we  ourselves  desire 
to  move.” 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  : “ Many  thinkers 
to-day  are  convinced  that  only  in  the  light 
shed  by  the  concept  of  evolution  does  the 
full  richness  of  Divine  Purpose,  as  thus 
manifested,  appeal  to  some  at  least  of 
those  in  whom  a spiritual  attitude  toward 
God  has  itself  been  evolved.” 

Professor  A.  N.  Whitehead  ( Mathematician ) : 
“ Faith  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
inducive  generalisation.  It  springs  from 
direct  inspection  of  the  nature  of  things  as 
disclosed  in  our  own  immediate  present 
experience.  There  is  no  parting  from  your 
own  shadow.  To  experience  this  faith  is 
to  know  that  our  experience,  dim  and 
fragmentary  as  it  is,  yet  sounds  the  utmost 
depths  of  reality.” 

Sir  J.  H.  Jeans  ( Astronomer ) : “ Mankind 
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is  only,  as  evolutionary  ages  are  reckoned, 
a child  in  the  cradle,  its  infant  eyes  just 
opening  to  scientific  knowledge.  The 
child  sets  its  newly  awakened  mind  to 
work  to  adjust  and  co-ordinate  a new 
array  of  facts.  If  the  world  was  not 
made  to  surround  its  cradle,  what  purpose 
can  it  serve  ? If  the  lights  of  the  great 
ships  in  the  harbour  were  not  designed  to 
light  its  nursery  at  night,  what  can  they 
possibly  be  for  ? ” 

The  Unknown  God. 

All  of  this  leads  one  to  ask,  what  is  the 
unknown  God  of  the  men  of  science  who 
speak  in  this  way  ? Is  this  mysterious 
world  of  theirs  no  more  than  an  awe- 
inspiring object  of  wonder  ? “Reality” 
is  not  identified  any  longer  with  merely 
things  that  are  physically  concrete. 
Scientists  give  us  the  vision  of  a higher 
order  of  reality.  Twentieth  century  science 
has  restored  more  wonderful  mystery  to 
the  world  than  ever.  But  we  shall  look  in 
vain  to  the  scientific  men  I have  quoted 
for  any  doctrine  about  God. 

What  we  do  get  is  something  that  no 
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one  can  imagine  any  more  than  one  can 
picture  in  his  mind  the  theory  of  the 
mathematician’s  world  of  Four  Dimen- 
sions. My  mind  cannot  take  in  Dr. 
Bridges’  God  ; can  any  mind  lay  hold  of 
the  idea  : — 

“ The  Universal  Mind, 
whither  all  effect  returneth  whence  it  first 
began.” 

We  live  and  we  die,  and  dying  we  pass 
out  into  a universal  ocean  of  mind,  become 
merged  in  a universal  spirit.  Whether  this 
scientific  thought,  tinged  with  its  mystic 
quality,  imagines  God  as  a possible  cul- 
mination of  evolution,  the  final  fruit  of  the 
evolving  process,  or  whether  it  conceives 
of  God  as  a present  but  unknowable  Deity, 
I do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  mystic  gleam 
is  just  “ an  adventure  of  the  spirit,  a flight 
after  the  unattainable,”  a return  to  Words- 
worth’s idea  of  “ a presence.” 

A motion  and  a spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

Is  it  just  the  old  inconceivable  philo- 
sopher’s Absolute  ? We  trace  the  idea  of 
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God  through  the  ages,  named  respectively, 
“Jehovah,  Allah,  Brahma,  Father  in 
Heaven,  Order  of  Heaven,  First  Cause, 
Supreme  Being,  Chance,”  and  I might  add 
the  traditional  God  of  mediaeval  theology 
and  the  Roman  Church  to-day. 

What  Modernist  theology  has  yet  to  tell 
me  is,  What  is  its  conception  of  God  ? 
— yesterday,  to-day  and  evermore.  Can 
you  indicate  it  ? “ The  Holy  Spirit,”  says 
Dr.  Barnes,  “ is  fundamental  in  English 
Modernism.”  If  so — if  it  is  here  at  last  we 
arrive  at  the  supernatural — then,  I think, 
that  in  ecclesiastical  history  it  has  worked 
in  devious,  or  at  least  perplexing,  ways. 

It  is  a puzzling  thing,  but  it  seems  true, 
as  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  has  said  : “ It  is 
only  fair  to  Christianity  to  point  out  that 
belief  in  a personal  God  is  heretical,  the 
Almighty  being  a Trinity,  and  in  some 
ways  more  like  the  perfect  state  than  the 
perfect  person.” 

I cannot  close  this  final  letter  without 
expressing  to  you  my  warmest  thanks  for 
the  time  and  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
answering  my  questions.  I need  not  say, 
too,  that  I am  deeply  sensible  that  you 
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must  have  laboured  under  a severe  handi- 
cap in  having,  perforce,  but  limited  space 
to  express  yourself  on  certain  points  you 
may  have  felt  required  more  extended 
illumination. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Enquiring  Layman. 


X 


PROFESSOR  BETHUNE-BAKER’S 

REPLY  TO  FINAL  LETTER 

I HAVE  read  the  Enquiring  Layman’s 
final  letter  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
kept  his  hardest  question  till  now.  In 
that  letter  he  has  given  us  an  admirable 
collection  of  sayings  of  eminent  exponents 
of  the  sciences  of  to-day,  that  show  how 
widespread  among  them  is  the  feeling 
that  the  physical  world  is  not  the  real 
world,  but  rather  the  manifestation  of  an 
unseen  reality  that  has  the  character  of 
mind  or  spirit.  They  have  the  vision  of  a 
higher  order  of  reality  than  their  fathers 
of  fifty  years  ago  discerned  ; they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  merely  physical  and 
chemical  descriptions  of  things  that  seemed 
sufficient  then  : they  divine  a “ spiritual  ” 
ground  of  the  universe,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  call  it  God.  But,  he  laments, 
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“ we  shall  look  in  vain  to  the  scientific 
men  I have  quoted  for  any  doctrine 
about  God.”  Is  is  all  so  vague,  even  when 
it  comes  through  to  us  in  the  form  of  the 
Poet  Laureate’s  great  work,  The  Testament 
of  Beauty.  Will  Modernists,  he  asks,  step  in 
and  dot  the  i’s  and  cross  the  t’s  ? Well,  I, 
at  all  events,  am  neither  foolish  nor  rational 
enough  to  think  that  the  veil  can  be  re- 
moved, nor  even  to  wish  to  have  the  mystery 
done  away.  I am  content  with  glimpses, 
and  then  to 

wait 

Death — nor  be  afraid. 

The  Question  of  Personality . 

But  it  is  possible  for  me  to  say  why  I 
think  that  this  God  of  the  modern  scientific 
man — whether  he  be  primarily  mathe- 
matician, physicist  or  biologist — is  for 
the  religious  man  rightly  conceived  and 
described  as  personal.  I agree  that  the 
question  of  personality  is  crucial.  The 
Absolute  of  the  philosophers  is  not  the 
God  of  religion. 

One  comment  first,  for  those  who  still 
think  “ orthodoxy  ” is  desirable,  though 
the  Church  of  England  has  left  it  behind. 
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For  the  decisions  of  General  Councils  are 
a chief  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  General  Councils  “ may  err  and 
sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God.”  Mr.  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  in  fair- 
ness to  Christianity,  it  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  “ belief  in  a personal  God  is 
heretical.”  Since  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain Gifford  Lectures  in  which  the  question 
is  discussed,  others  besides  Mr.  Haldane 
have  said  much  the  same.  But  the  state- 
ment is  not  true.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  a 
pillar  of  orthodoxy,  and  he  says  expressly 
that  the  word  “ person  ” can  properly 
be  used  of  God.  When  he  adds,  “ but 
not  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  used  of 
creatures  ; but  in  a more  eminent  way,” 
he  is  only  saying  what  everyone  would 
suppose,  namely,  that  personality  in  God 
must  be  thought  of  as  transcending  per- 
sonality as  we  know  it  in  one  another — 
not,  that  is  to  say,  as  different  in  kind,  but 
in  degree.  There  is  more  of  it,  not  less  ; 
or,  following  Lotze’s  lead,  we  might  say 
that  personality  in  us  is  an  adumbration 
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of  personality  in  God.  That  is  orthodox. 
The  ordinary  Christian  need  not  fear  the 
charge  of  heresy  if  he  thinks  of  God  as 
personal.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  fall 
into  heresy  unawares  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  for, 
according  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  God, 
they  are  not  “persons”  in  any  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  word  in  other  connections. 

Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Enquiring  Layman  asks,  “ The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — does  it  mean  what 
it  says  ? Does  it  mean  anything  ? ” My 
answer  is,  Yes,  indeed  : but  it  says  what 
it  means  in  the  highly  technical  language 
of  Theology  in  which,  in  this  context, 
“ person  ” means  “ mode  of  being,”  “ way 
of  existence.”  It  says  that  the  one  God 
exists  and  functions  eternally  in  three 
distinguishable  ways  ; has  consciousness 
as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  (It  is 
only  the  briefest  of  answers  I can  give  to 
this  question  here,  if  I am  to  have  space 
for  my  main  theme.)  It  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  “ three  ” is  enough,  but 
the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  functions 
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of  each  of  the  three  is  elastic  enough  to 
cover  all  conceivable  Divine  activity. 
Theologians  have  found  in  the  make-up 
of  Man  analogies  to  the  threefoldness  of 
the  kind  of  existence  attributed  to  God. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
special  value  in  that  it  prevents  us  from 
thinking  of  the  existence  of  God  as  like 
the  so-called  separate,  “ individual  ” exist- 
ence we  know  in  ourselves,  and  it  suggests 
to  us  a different  conception  of  “ per- 
sonality.” Above  all,  it  suggests  that  the 
core  of  personality  is  the  capacity  for 
intimate  relationships,  and  that  the  richer 
and  finer  these  are  the  more  vivid  and 
complete  is  the  personality.  It  cannot 
exist  self-centred  or  self-sufficient  or  in 
isolation,  but  only  in  an  activity  of  fellow- 
ship of  which  social  intercourse  and 
friendship  and  love  are  the  forms  familiar 
to  us.  It  is  by  these  that  personality  is 
shaped,  and  in  the  free  activity  and  giving- 
out  of  self  that  they  involve  “ personality  ” 
comes  to  its  fulness.  It  is  another  instance 
of  the  epigenetic  process,  and  for  my  own 
part  I have  no  doubt  that  God  must  be 
thought  of  as  ever  realising  Himself  in 
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this  kind  of  activity  (God  is  Love)  ; 
and  that  Professor  Alexander  (who  is  not 
quoted  by  the  Enquiring  Layman)  has 
suggested  a conception  of  God  of  which 
not  only  evolutionist  philosophy,  but 
Religion,  must  take  account.  God  for  us 
is  always  the  “ beyond,”  the  “ above  ” ; 
that  to  which  we  have  not  attained,  even 
though  His  presence  with  us  is  what  we 
know  most  surely  about  Him.  He  is 
always  the  higher  quality  that  is  to  be 
realised.  The  prime  Mover,  Himself 
unmoved,  can  have  no  place  in  the 
universe  we  know  to-day. 

A Crucial  Question. 

I have  said  that  I agree  that  the 
question  of  the  personality  of  this  God  is 
crucial.  Yet  I am  sure  we  can  have  religion 
without  it.  We  can  have  religion  if  we 
are  aware  of  something  speaking  to  us 
within  or,  as  it  were,  from  outside  our- 
selves, impressing  itself  on  us  as  the  sacred, 
be  it  power  or  beauty  or  goodness,  or 
even  something  inscrutable  and  alarming 
in  its  qualities  and  character. 

But  the  consciousness  of  personal  relation 

w.V.C. 
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to  a personal  God  has  been  the  constant 
note  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  was 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a pre-existent 
creator  God,  who  made  all  things  in 
succession  and  then  rested  from  His  work. 
The  new  picture  we  now  have  of  the 
world  and  its  evolutionary  process  does 
not  show  us  this  kind  of  God.  There 
never  was  a Creation.  Nothing  is  ever 
made,  finished  off,  and  left  to  run  its 
course.  Everything  is  always  being  made, 
and  in  place  of  the  Rock  of  Ages  we  have 
an  immanent  activity  : in  place  of  a 

fixed  and  settled  plan  that  nothing  can 
change,  we  have  an  “ increasing  purpose.” 
Can  our  reaction  to  what  we  know  to-day 
be  that  of  persons  to  a person  ? Can  we 
have  anything  like  the  consciousness  of 
relation  to  a personal  God  ? 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  proof — only 
the  kind  of  probability  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  accept  on  the  evidence  that  is  available. 
The  argument  would  be  cumulative  : 
but  I must  leave  all  the  earlier  stages  of 
it  and  concentrate  on  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  most  significant.  We  are  assuming 
God  as  the  ground  of  the  process  ; and  that 
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means  that  it  is  God  who  is  somehow 
finding  expression  or  realisation  in  the 
process.  We  cannot,  of  course,  judge  a 
process  finally  till  we  know  the  end  of  it. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  infer  its  character  from 
its  results,  its  fruits,  up  to  date.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge,  Man  at  his  highest  level 
of  spiritual  being  is  the  finest  output  oj 
the  process.  Whether  we  can  or  cannot 
rightly  speak  of  an  “ urge  ” or  a “ trend  ” 
or  “ direction  ” of  the  process,  it  has  pro- 
duced a being  with  aesthetic,  intellectual 
and  moral  characteristics.  I propose  to 
dwell  only  on  the  moral  characteristics. 

The  Evidence. 

I hold  that  the  problem  of  the  physical 
world  in  which  we  live  finds  its  most 
adequate  solution  in  the  idea  of  an  ever- 
active  shaping  and  creative  spirit  as  its 
ground  and  principle  ; yet  if  we  con- 
sidered the  physical  world  of  Nature  by 
itself,  it  might  suggest  to  us  a view  of  God 
as  an  impersonal  creative  activity  devoid 
of  ethical  characteristics.  So  Newman 
(and  Dr.  Gore  follows  suit)  could  see  no 
sign  of  God  in  the  world,  and  great 
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physicists  in  the  past  have  found  no  trace 
of  Him  in  the  world  of  their  investigations. 

But  the  only  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
God  (and  I think  that  nature  and  existence 
go  together),  that  has  any  weight  to-day 
with  ordinary  men  and  women,  is  the 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  Man’s  own 
nature.  Our  own  experience  has  within 
it  an  element  that  forbids  us  to  acquiesce 
in  a view  of  God  which  would  satisfy  the 
inferences  we  might  reasonably  draw  from 
all  that  we  know  of  Nature  in  contrast 
with  ourselves. 

Professor  Edouard  le  Roy,  in  his  recently 
published  Le  Probleme  de  Dieu  (in  which 
modernists  will  find  much  to  attract  them), 
says  that  “ the  problem  of  God  is  the 
problem  of  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind.” 
Of  course,  the  phrase  “ the  spiritual  life  of 
mankind  ” must  be  given  a wide  range. 
The  facts  of  this  spiritual  life  are  inescap- 
able. What  is  the  explanation  of  them  ? 
No  doubt  it  is  a psychological  question  up 
to  a certain  point — just  so  far  as  descrip- 
tion of  facts  can  take  us.  But  why  this 
constant  human  experience?  Why  this 
haunting  consciousness  of  a something 
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beyond  and  above  ? Why  the  emergence 
of  the  higher  values  ? Why  the  seer  and 
the  prophet,  and  why  the  recognition  by 
the  many  of  what  the  few,  age  after  age, 
have  divined  and  articulated  ? Why  do 
systems  of  knowledge,  of  philosophy,  of 
religion,  come  and  go,  while  yet  the  moral 
and  religious  life  goes  on  ? Of  all  hypo- 
theses which  may  be  framed  to  account 
for  these  experiences,  the  only  adequate 
one  is  the  hypothesis  of  God.  It  is  God 
we  are  experiencing  in  them  ; and  that 
means  that  they  define  for  us  what  we 
can  know  of  God — it  is  in  this  sphere  that 
His  activity  is  felt  and  known  by  us.  He 
is  the  reality  of  which  all  these  experiences 
are  the  symptom  and  reflexion.  They 
point  us  to  such  understanding  of  Him 
as  we  can  have. 

The  /Esthetic  and  the  Rational. 

I am  far  from  ignoring  the  aesthetic  and 
the  rational  as  factors  in  the  make-up  of 
this  moral  personality  of  ours.  My  point 
is  that  it  is  just  here,  in  the  experience 
which  is  ours  as  moral  personalities,  that 
we  have  our  surest  evidence  of  what  God 
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is.  And  what  is  this  evidence  ? In  this 
experience  of  ours  we  are  conscious  of 
transcendence.  We  can  look  at  the  world* 
of  Nature  as  something  outside  ourselves, 
while  yet  we  know  that  we  are  part  of 
Nature  and  linked  to  it  in  our  very  being. 
We  can  sit  in  judgment  on  its  processes. 
Some  of  them  as  mere  mechanism  we  can 
improve,  control,  direct  to  ends  of  our 
own.  We  can  moralise  them.  We  can 
be  crushed,  and  yet  retain  our  sense  of 
superiority  as  moral  personalities.  And 
so  in  ourselves  we  come  to  know  God  as 
different  from  what  we  should  infer  from 
the  mere  evidence  of  the  world  of  Nature. 
We  interpret  it  by  ourselves,  and  we  “ can 
no  other.”  Our  God  must  have  as  His 
characteristic  at  its  highest  power  a con- 
trolling directive  transcendence  analogous 
to  that  of  which  we  ourselves  are  conscious. 

On  the  evidence  of  Evolution  itself 
there  has  been  working  all  through  the 
process  some  force  or  power  that  has 
produced  beings  with  an  appreciation  of 
truth  and  beauty  and  goodness,  able  to 
set  these  above  all  else — able  to  feel  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  values  they  have 
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life  on  its  highest  plane  and  enjoy  a real 
transcendence  over  the  general  conditions, 
physical  or  economical — what  not  ? — of 
their  environment.  It  seems  to  me  entirely 
irrational  to  attribute  this  output  of  the 
process  to  chance.  The  process  is  one  of 
progress.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him 
read  Professor  Julian  Huxley’s  argument 
in  Essays  of  a Biologist.  And  then  let  him 
ask  himself  if  it  is  not  the  abnegation  of  a 
rational  universe  to  attribute  this  progress 
to  chance.  If  the  facts  show  progress, 
that  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of 
the  whole.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Huxley 
urges,  that  “ purpose  ” is  a psychological 
term,  and  psychological  terms  cannot  be 
applied  to  a process,  yet  if  the  process  pro- 
duces results  which  look  as  if  they  were 
purposed,  we  ought  surely  to  seek  for 
an  explanation  of  what  seems  to  us  like 
purpose.  We  accept  the  facts  and  agree 
with  him  that  a process  cannot  scientifically 
be  described  as  purposive,  or  creative,  or 
by  any  such  terms.  But  we  may  reason- 
ably draw  the  inference  that  the  process 
appears  to  be  purposive  because  there  is 
a directive  spirit  somehow  guiding  it,  or 
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inherent  in  it,  and  finding  the  expression 
of  itself,  its  purpose,  in  the  progress  from 
lower  to  higher  types  of  being  and  qualities 
of  life,  that  have  as  a fact  resulted  or 
emerged.  If  “ God  ” be  taken  as  he 
takes  the  term,  the  biological  and  anthro- 
pological descriptions  he  gives  and  the 
arguments  he  builds  up  seem  to  me  to 
justify  the  ascription  to  his  God  of  what 
we  call  personal  characteristics.  Human 
personality  is  the  highest  and  most  effec- 
tive kind  of  integrating,  organising  power 
that  we  know,  capable  of  mobilising  all 
its  resources  at  any  one  point  and  of 
providing,  to  the  limits  of  its  experience 
and  capacity,  for  any  emergencies  that 
may  arise.  And  if  we  use  the  concept 
“ God  ” at  all,  we  cannot  let  the  concept 
stand  for  anything  less  highly  organised 
than  Man  himself.  God  must  be  con- 
ceived by  us  under  the  highest  categories 
that  we  have  been  brought  to  recog- 
nise. 

And  here  I must  digress  a moment  to 
repudiate  the  view  that  personality  is  a 
limitation  of  being  and  therefore  cramp- 
ing. It  has  become  fashionable  to  say 
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this.  I think  it  is  only  true  if  personality 
is  conceived  as  that  in  virtue  of  which 
each  one  of  us  has  a separate  and  distinct 
existence  of  his  own.  It  is  clearly  not 
true  if  the  essence  of  personality  be  the 
capacity  for  entering  into  communion 
with  others,  so  that  we  grow  in  personality 
just  in  the  measure  in  which  the  barriers 
between  us  and  others  are  broken  down 
and  we  draw  nearer  to  one  another,  and 
the  range  of  our  vista  and  interests  and 
sympathies  grows  wider.  Then  personality 
is  not  isolating,  but  socialising,  expansive, 
enriching.  It  is  more  of  it  we  want,  not 
less  : better  direction  of  what  we  have, 
not  escape  from  it : more  losing  of  our- 
selves in  the  narrow  sense,  in  order  by 
that  very  process  to  come  to  the  fullness 
of  ourselves.  And  something  like  this, 
I have  indicated  above,  is  what  theo- 
logians understand  is  suggested  by  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  to  personality 
in  God. 

Analogies  Inadequate. 

Of  course  it  is  certain  that  these  ideas  of 
ours  can  give  us  no  adequate  conception 
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of  what  God  is.  The  point  is  that  we 
cannot  think  at  all  except  in  terms  of  our 
own  experience.  All  our  analogies  must 
fall  immeasurably  short  of  the  subject. 
But  whereas  the  old  theology  upheld  the 
principle  that  we  could  only  describe 
God  by  way  of  negation  of  every  concept 
that  came  within  human  experience  ; the 
evolutionist  theology,  as  I understand  it, 
bids  us  trust  our  experience  and  not  only 
believe  that  it  is  in  God  that  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  but  also  see  in 
the  constitution  of  our  own  being  and  its 
highest  factors  and  qualities  pointers  to 
the  reality  which  ex  hypothesi  is  God.  So 
it  is  by  affirmation,  rather  than  by 
negation,  of  our  own  experience  that  we 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  such  truth  about 
Him  as  we  can  have.  It  is  strange  that 
anyone  professing  to  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  can  ever  have  thought 
otherwise — “ he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father.”  The  real  quality  or 
character  of  God,  all  that  we  mean  by 
the  word  “ personality,”  can  be  mani- 
fested under  the  conditions  of  human 
life. 
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The  Alternative. 

I hope  I have  now  indicated  sufficiently 
the  reasons  which  convince  me  that  the 
God  of  the  evolutionist  not  only  may  be, 
but  ought  to  be,  thought  of  and  described 
as  personal.  Either  there  is  no  God  and 
the  whole  process  of  the  world  and  human 
life  is  irrational,  without  meaning  ; or  it 
is  in  this  process  that  He  is  manifested. 
Either  God  is  not  anything  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  our  experience  (and 
then  the  term  would  be  wholly  void  of 
meaning  for  us),  or  He  is  to  be  inferred 
from  what  we  conceive  as  the  highest 
and  best  that  our  experience  suggests 
to  us.  Either  He  is  nothing  to  Man,  or 
Man  is  akin  to  Him  and  able  to  divine 
what  He  is  like  from  what  he  learns  to 
know  are  the  noblest  capacities  in  him- 
self; and  these  are  realised  in  personal 
relations. 

Some  of  those  who  have  pondered  the 
problem  prefer  to  use  of  God  the  term 
“ super-  ” or  “ supra-  ” personal.  I like 
it  no  better  than  I like  the  term  super- 
natural. It  is  much  too  like  “ imper- 
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sonal.”  By  excess  as  much  as  by  defect 
we  can  rob  an  idea  of  its  meaning.  It  is 
something  positive  we  want.  We  know 
sufficiently  well  what  we  mean  by  “ per- 
sonal.” It  is  at  least  a term  with  positive 
content,  and  by  affirming  that  God  is 
personal  we  negative  the  idea  that  the 
ground  principle  of  the  process  from  which 
has  emerged  the  intelligent  and  moral 
existence  of  which  we  are  conscious  can  be 
a blind,  irrational  force,  or  lacking  the 
spiritual  characteristics  which  constitute 
the  core  of  our  own  being. 

Truth  in  its  fulness,  we  know,  is  always 
beyond  us.  The  question  for  us  is,  Are 
we  reaching  out  in  the  right  direction  ? 
I think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
for  the  convinced  evolutionist  truth  about 
God  lies  in  the  direction  of  personality. 
God  is  not  impersonal. 

Survival  of  Personality. 

And  the  same  line  of  reasoning  must, 
I think,  be  followed  as  regards  “ the 
modernist’s  belief  in  the  survival  of 
personality  ” about  which  also  the  Enquir- 
ing Layman  asks,  meaning — as  I under- 
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stand — the  belief  in  personal  immortality. 
If  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  it  is  the  sign- 
post of  the  truth — it  gives  us  the  direction 
in  which  the  truth  lies.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  a question  of  whether  we  desire  it 
or  not : it  is  simply  a question  of  whether 
what  we  know  of  the  cosmic  process  and 
our  own  experience  points  to  the  truth 
of  the  belief  or  not. 

The  only  really  open  questions  seem  to 
me  to  be  those  which  Robert  Browning 
in  The  Ring  and  the  Book  makes  the  Pope 
consider  before  he  passes  judgement,  and 
those  that  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson  sets  out 
in  Man  and  the  Attainment  of  Immortality 
(though  he  uses  different  terms).  “ Per- 
sons ” are  the  highest  products  of  the  pro- 
cess. Do  we  all  attain  that  level  of  life 
and  being,  that  quality  of  personality 
that  has  survival  value  ? I do  not  attempt 
to  answer  the  question.  But  as  I quoted 
above  the  saying  “ the  problem  of  God  is 
the  problem  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man- 
kind,” and  as  I am  sure  that  in  affirming 
belief  in  God  we  are  affirming  belief  in 
the  moral  character  of  reality  and  the 
supremacy  of  Love ; so  I would  be  content 
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with  no  more  answer  to  the  question  than 
Browning,  again,  suggested  in  the  lines : 

For  life 

With  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe 
And  hope  and  fear  . . . 

Is  just  our  chance  o’  the  prize  of  learning  love, 
How  love  might  be,  ha'th  been  indeed,  and  is. 

Does  anyone  really  altogether  miss  this 
prize  ? 

Perhaps  the  Enquiring  Layman  will  give 
us  some  last  words  of  his  own. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker. 


XI 


POSTSCRIPT 

By 

The  Enquiring  Layman 

IF  one  thing  stands  clearly  out  from 
Professor  Bethune-Baker’s  letters  it  is 
this — the  need  for  a wider  publicity  for 
the  modern,  perhaps  I should  say  moder- 
nist’s, conceptions  of  what  the  Christian 
faith  is,  in  its  essentials. 

One  may  agree  with  Professor  Bethune- 
Baker’s  views  or  he  may  disagree.  I 
know  that  there  are  among  the  clergy 
and  churchmen  some  who  would  not 
think  it  outrageous,  but  perhaps  a “ duty,” 
to  label  Professor  Bethune-Baker  and 
other  distinguished  Modernists  as  “Judas.” 
N ay,  it  has  been  done.  And  it  has  been  done 
in  every  new  era  of  thought.  One  may  leave 
it  at  that.  It  is  matter  for  reflection. 

The  important  thing  is  that  no  new 
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advance  towards  the  truth  should  be 
hampered.  There  is  no  monopoly  in 
religious  truth  ; any  intelligent  tyro  who 
has  just  opened  his  eyes  knows  that,  from 
the  existence  of  so  many  varieties  of 
religion  often  fundamentally  different  in 
essential  belief.  In  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  about  one  thing.  That  one 
fact  is  the  unique  person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
All  the  differences  that  have  arisen  and 
made  Christendom  a turmoil  of  conflicting 
controversies,  and  often  of  angry  passions, 
arise  from  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  : 
How  do  you  interpret  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
If  there  was  one  thing  “ given  ” that 
needed  no  interpretation  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  would  be  one  and  undivided. 
I know,  of  course,  what  the  reply  to  this  is 
— “ The  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth.”  The  answer  to  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  institutional  Christianity. 
And  I shall  say  nothing  about  that. 

A Fancy. 

Think  of  this  for  a moment ; it  is  only 
a fancy,  but  imagine  that  it  was  made 
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public  that  there  would  be  broadcast 
to-morrow  night  from  2LO  an  address  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ! Would  it  not  be  a 
record  audience  ! An  audience  that  would 
listen  with  breathless  attention  ! An 
audience  drawn  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  ! 
You  have  only  to  imagine  it  to  realise  how 
the  name  and  person  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  excels  any  other  that  has 
ever  been.  Would  the  Pope  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  each  listen 
with  confidence  for  a declaration  that 
would  set  all  controversy  at  rest — “ Thou 
art  the  rock.”  Can  you  see  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  dropping  his  receiver  like  hot 
cakes  if  the  verdict  was  against  him  ! 
Or  the  man  we  knew  best  as  Joynson- 
Hicks  listening  with  bulging  eyes  if  the 
verdict  was  Rome’s  ! Do  you  think  that 
address  would  concern  itself  about  the 
Prayer  Book  controversy  ? About  doc- 
trine to  be  believed  ? Do  you  think  it 
would  confirm  in  the  letter  the  theology 
or  eschatology  of  St.  Paul  ? Do  you 
think  there  is  any  one  Apostle,  any  one 
Church,  any  one  Institution,  any  one 
man  or  body  of  men,  of  whom  it  would  be 
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said — “ You  have  interpreted  everything 
as  I would  have  it  ” ? 

Yes,  all  controversy  and  division  has 
arisen  over  the  one  question  of  inter- 
pretation. And  when  the  Anglo-Catholic 
says  to  his  brother-minister  in  the  Church 
of  England  who  happens  to  be  a 
Modernist,  “Judas,”  he  may  be  ignored. 

The  Original  Message. 

Modernism  is  concerned  with  inter- 
pretation. Its  starting  point  is  the  neces- 
sity for  an  examination  of  primitive  beliefs 
and  traditional  creeds.  There  was  not 
something  “ given  ” in  the  first  place  that  could 
stand  for  ever  immutable,  unchangeable  and 
unchallengeable  ; direct  revelation,  literal  doc- 
trines and  dogmas  fixed,  final  and  vital  for  all 
time.  From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
primitive  Church  there  were  differences 
of  opinion.  Diversity  and  variety  in 
Primitive  Christianity  indeed  had  its  origin 
in  the  Apostolic  age.  Canon  Streeter  has 
made  that  perfectly  clear  in  his  valuable 
book,  The  Primitive  Church.  There  is  no 
basis  in  history  whatever  “ for  the  tradi- 
tional picture  of  the  Apostles  sitting  at 
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Jerusalem,  like  a College  of  Cardinals, 
systematising  the  doctrine  and  superintend- 
ing the  organisation  of  the  Church.” 
Nobody  even  knows  what  actually  became 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  “ Christians  of 
the  first  generation  troubled  themselves 
little  about  the  theory  of  doctrine  or 
of  Church  Order  ; the  hammer  of  the 
world’s  clock  was  raised  to  strike  the 
hour.”  The  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 

There  has  been  an  evolution  in  Christian 
doctrine  analogous  to  the  evolution  in  ani- 
mate nature  and  of  man,  and  in  the  one  as 
the  other  it  continues.  We  have  to  thank 
Professor  Bethune-Baker  for  driving  that 
point  home,  in  particular  the  doctrine  of 
“ emergence.”  But  perhaps  nothing  in  his 
letters  has  been  so  valuable  as  the  perfectly 
frank  way  in  which  he  has  expressed  him- 
self about  the  Creeds  and  what  to  do  with 
them. 

An  Unnatural  Situation. 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  Churches  of  the  land  are  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  No  one  who  has  an  eye  to 
see  can  fail  to  note  almost  the  antagonism 
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of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  younger 
generation  of  men  and  women.  I come 
in  contact  with  them  and  I know.  Bishops, 
and  the  clergy  profess  to  know,  too  ; but 
they  are  either  unwilling  or  helpless  to 
meet  the  situation.  It  is  an  unnatural 
situation  ; in  the  main  men  are  not  ill- 
disposed  to  religion  and  never  have  been  ; 
religion  is  a human  attribute  ; a funda- 
mental fact  of  our  natures.  I am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  religion  sprang,  not 
from  a sense  of  man’s  fear  of  the  forces 
of  Nature,  and  the  desire  of  primitive 
man  to  propitiate  hostile,  unseen  powers, 
but  was  evolved  from  the  intuitional  and 
mystical  element  in  human  nature. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  decided 
reaction  against  organised  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  present  generation.  Some  of 
them  harbour  an  unspoken  grudge  against 
the  men  who  ought  to  have  been  their 
teachers,  but  who  maintained  a con- 
spiracy of  silence  that  glossed  over  the 
disturbing  facts  of  the  new  knowledge, 
which  they  themselves  accepted,  but  about 
which  they  said  as  little  as  possible.  Only 
in  recent  years  have  we  had  from  the 
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pulpit,  and  that  in  an  apologetic  way 
mostly,  any  definite  reference  to  the 
abandonment  of  certain  traditional  beliefs, 
and  the  acceptance  of  new  and  broader 
views  of  Christianity  and  belief.  As  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  puts  it,  Modernism  “ desires 
to  extricate  the  eternal  spirit  of  religion 
from  the  sludgy  residue  of  temporalities 
and  legends  that  are  making  belief  im- 
possible.” 

Half-truths. 

What  the  young  generation  know,  or 
partially  know,  of  the  new  knowledge — the 
conclusions  of  science,  historical  research 
and  modern  Biblical  criticism,  and  so  on 
— they  have  found  out  for  themselves. 
They  have  found  it  from  books,  from  the 
talk  of  their  better-read  friends,  from 
ill-digested,  sensational-mongering,  half- 
informed  articles  in  their  newspapers. 
And,  with  no  mental  background  of  their 
own,  no  sound  knowledge  of  their  own 
to  rest  on,  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  under  discussion,  and  no 
steadying  influence  from  quarters  where 
it  might  have  been  expected,  thousands 
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drifted  into  sheer  indifference,  or  active 
dislike  of  religion. 

Young  men  and  women  need  an  outlet 
for  their  mental  energies ; they  naturally 
enjoy  working  in  company  with  others 
to  realise  ideals,  or  for  social  and  public 
ends.  But  they  shun  the  chances  of  ridicule 
and  they  hate  an  atmosphere  of  religious 
humbug  or  unreality.  Unquestionably,  the 
fear  of  disturbing  old  cherished  traditional 
beliefs  in  the  minds  of  the  laity  and  church- 
goers was  the  starting  point  of  a landslide. 
It  will  take  a lot  to  stop  it.  Especially 
where  there  is  chaos  in  ecclesiastical 
circles. 

It  is  all  very  well  and  proper  for  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  to  declare  that 
“it  is  the  sense  of  religious  freedom  that 
is  so  exhilarating  in  Modernism.”  It  is  ; 
and  I know  little  also  that  is  so  intellec- 
tually interesting  as  a study  of  religious 
history — from  the  romance  of  the  old 
Hebrew  nation  and  its  prophets,  the 
exile  and  the  end  of  the  prophetic  age, 
the  coming  of  the  apocalyptic  writers  just 
before  the  advent  of  Christianity  ; the 
decline  of  the  pagan  religions  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  all  the  glamour  of  battles  fought 
and  won  in  the  cause  of  progress  ; greatest 
in  our  own  day  and  generation. 

Why  Modernism  annoys  Some  People. 

“ Follow  the  light,”  says  the  Bishop. 
But  “ remember  the  dear  old  lady  in  the 
pew,”  says  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  In 
other  words,  talk  in  two  languages.  The 
Bishop  is  very  near  the  mark  when  he 
says  that  Modernism  “ annoys  those  who 
love  half-beliefs  round  which  sentimental 
memories  cling  ; it  perturbs  those  who 
seek  some  static  religious  authority.” 
Perhaps,  too,  he  might  have  added  that 
some  feel  that  Modernism  robs  the  religion 
of  the  Churches  of  part  of  its  devotional 
and  emotional  appeal  and  some  of  its 
mystical  sacredness.  The  answer  to  that 
which  as  a layman  I may  express — for 
perhaps  the  modernist  divines  would 
hesitate  to  do  so,  for  obvious  reasons — 
is  that  their  congregations  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  other.  The  Bishop  con- 
tinues, “ Modernist  Christianity  is  not  to 
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be  classed  among  religions  of  authority  : 
it  is  a religion  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  mind,  a confident  expectation, 
an  aspiration  that  finds  itself  satisfied 
rather  than  a matter  of  system  and  formula. 
Modernism  takes  the  right  of  private 
judgement  which  men  won  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ; it  joins  that  right  to  the  illumination 
of  the  Inner  Light  and  to  the  new  aspects 
of  truth  of  the  discovery  of  which  we  in 
the  twentieth  century  are  justly  proud. 
From  freedom  and  inward  religion  and 
revolutionary  science  we  create  the  new 
religious  outlook.” 

True  enough.  But  how  are  the  younger 
generation  to  get  the  new  “ outlook  ” ? 
Highly  intelligent  and  thinking  persons 
appreciate  and  understand  the  standpoint 
of  Professor  Bethune-Baker’s  letters  in  the 
foregoing  pages  of  this  book.  But  what  of 
the  others  ? How,  for  example,  do  you 
expect  them,  uninstructed  in  the  history 
of  religious  thought,  to  regard  such  things 
as,  let  us  say,  the  new  Prayer  Book 
controversy  ? In  one  of  my  letters  I 
asked  Professor  Bethune-Baker  whether 
Modernism  is  a new  religion.  He  left 
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the  answer  to  be  inferred  ; and  no  doubt 
it  is  clear  enough — two  aspects  of  one 
religion.  He  will  be  a happy  man  who 
can  suggest  how  to  combine  them  into 
one  unity. 

The  Need  of  “ Middlemen.” 

A writer  in  The  Modern  Churchman 
recently  expressed  the  need  for  “ Biblical 
middlemen  ” to  fill  the  role  of  a go-between, 
interpreter  if  you  like,  with  the  specialist 
and  the  scholar’s  critical  research  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  bigger  every-day  public 
on  the  other.  Amongst  others,  he  com- 
mended me  as  such  an  one  ; but  why 
should  we  need  middlemen  ? I shall 
come  to  that.  The  same  writer  says, 
“ When  Professor  Peake’s  now  famous 
Commentary  appeared,  a reviewer  in  the 
Spectator  described  the  situation  precisely. 
* If  this  is  what  Biblical  scholarship 
believes,’  said  he,  ‘ it  certainly  is  not  what 
the  average  church  member  believes,  and 
the  sooner  the  gulf  between  the  two  is 
bridged  the  better  for  all  concerned.’  ” 
To  say  that  scholarly  and  critical  work 
in  dethroning  out-worn  beliefs  and  killing 
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age-old  fetishes  weakens  faith  is  nonsense. 
It  is  the  opposite.  But  one  must  pre- 
suppose an  intelligent  understanding  and 
firm  sense  of  the  fundamental  verities 
that  always  remain  and  exercise  a greater 
influence  than  when  obscured  by  a mass 
of  superstition. 

The  Vital  Need. 

Some  will  say,  has  it  come  to  this,  then, 
that  religion — by  that  I mean  the  Chris- 
tian religion — has  become  so  complicated 
and  recondite  as  to  need  laymen  inter- 
preters ? No,  I do  not  think  so.  But,  in 
one  respect,  I believe  that  theologians 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  same 
fault  of  which  Professor  A.  N.  Whitehead 
has  lately  accused  men  of  science.  Is 
our  age  a victim  of  over-specialisation  in 
science  and  theology  alike  ? That  is 
worth  a thought.  No  one  can  say  that 
Materialism  is  a sin  of  modern  science. 
A very  distinguished  American  scientist, 
Professor  Millikan,  writing  in  the  current 
Harper' s Magazine,  says  : “Is  there  any- 
one who  still  talks  about  the  materialism 
of  Science  ? Rather  does  the  scientist 
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join  with  the  psalmist  of  thousands  of 
years  ago  in  reverently  proclaiming,  * The 
Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
Firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork.’  The 
God  of  Science  is  the  spirit  of  rational 
order  and  of  orderly  development,  the  inte- 
grating factor  in  the  world  of  atoms  and 
of  ether  and  of  ideas  and  of  intelligence. 
Materialism  is  surely  not  a sin  of  modern 
science.” 

That  may  be  ; but  there  is  something 
in  the  accusation  of  Professor  Whitehead, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
mathematicians,  scientists  and  philo- 
sophers. Men  of  science,  says  this  great 
scientist,  are  the  greatest  obscurantists  of 
the  present  day.  In  a mass  of  ascer- 
tained scientific  knowledge  ; by  claim- 
ing a universal  validity  for  their  own 
methods  of  arriving  at  truth ; by  insisting 
on  “ laws  ” of  physics,  and  chemistry,  and 
physiological  operations  ; by  suggesting 
that  organic  evolution  explains  all — they 
obscure  the  light.  Scientific  investi- 
gators— in  every  branch  of  science — reach 
a point  sooner  or  later  when  they  are  com- 
pletely baffled.  The  immaterial  essences 
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that  lurk  behind  the  phenomena  they 
seek  to  explain  become  more  real  and 
potent  than  was  ever  imagined,  and  they 
are  beyond  the  methods  of  science  to  under- 
stand. That  is  where  Mystery  is  supreme. 
That  is  where  * reality  5 lies.  White- 
head’s philosophy  transcends  the  cosmo- 
logy that  the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the 
chemist,  the  physiologist  and  the  psycho- 
logist present  to  us.  Not  that  these  scien- 
tists picture  the  universe  and  the  pheno- 
mena they  deal  with  as  the  totality  of 
things  ; rather  is  it  that  they  are  intolerant 
of  criticism  of  their  methods  of  arriving 
at  an  understanding  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  Their  methods  are  inadequate  ; 
purpose  and  values — the  values  and  pur- 
poses of  individual  existence — do  not 
come  into  the  picture.  “ It  is  childish 
to  enter  upon  thought  with  the  simple- 
minded  question,  what  is  the  world  made 
of?  The  task  of  reason  is  to  fathom  the 
deeper  depths  of  the  many-sidedness  of 
things.  We  must  not  expect  simple  answers 
to  far-reaching  questions.  However  far 
our  gaze  penetrates,  there  are  always 
heights  beyond  which  block  our  visions.” 
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These  heights,  towards  which  mankind 
should  be  advancing,  are  left  obscured 
by  the  diverse  categories  of  science,  as 
if  they  did  not  exist.  There  are  many 
actualities  ; there  is  but  one  unity  of 
vision,  our  everlastingness — “ the  Apo- 
theosis of  the  World.”  “ God  is  the  infi- 
nite ground  of  all  mentality.”  * 

Theologians  are  Obscurantist. 

Now,  may  not  the  same  accusation  be 
made  against  theologians  that  Professor 
Whitehead  makes  against  scientists,  which 
I have  so  imperfectly  sketched  ? They, 
too,  are  obscurantist,  in  the  sense  that 
— in  a one-sided  pre-occupation — they 
obscure  the  great  light  of  the  one  beacon 
which  men,  without  respect  to  creed, 
dogma  and  particular  faith,  call  Religion 
— the  one  movement  of  the  human  spirit 
that  lifts,  ennobles,  glorifies,  and  embues 
life  with  a transcendent  philosophy.  That 
beacon  is  hidden  by  a mass  of  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Theology 

* The  reader  who  would  understand  Professor  Whitehead’s 
conception  of  “ God  ” will  find  it  in  his  latest  book,  probably 
his  masterpiece,  Process  and  Reality.  It  is  not  easy  reading, 
but  it  is  vastly  worth  while  trying  to  grasp. 
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is  not  to  be  confused  with  religion.  It  is 
in  that  confusion  the  young  generation  have  lost 
their  way.  What  is  it  that  has  “ infused 
tragedy  into  the  history  of  Christianity  ” ? 
The  question  hardly  needs  an  answer. 
Men  make  God  in  their  own  image  ; God 
is  “ eminently  real  ” only  so  far  as  that 
fits  the  diverse  views  of  theologians  and 
ecclesiastics ; and  Christianity  is  real,  and 
“ true,”  only  as  it  is  fashioned  by  this 
Church  or  that,  by  this  or  that  school  of 
thinkers. 

And  it  is  a tragedy  for  an  uninstructed 
generation — that  part  of  it  not  scholarly 
or  learned — thus  left  without  any  firm 
religious  background.  While  scientists 
(dealing  only  with  what  can  be  weighed 
and  measured)  and  theologians  debate 
abstruse  questions  among  themselves  the 
people  go  empty  away,  left  without  fixed 
ideas  in  a wilderness  of  moral  and  religious 
chaos.  For  traditional  morals,  too,  are  at 
stake,  assailed  by  the  advocates  of  “ The 
New  Morality,”  or  “ The  New  Freedom  ” 
some  call  it,  with  its  appeal  to  the  ill- 
informed  and  shallow,  always  liable  to  be 
turned  one  way  or  another. 
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“ It  is  easy  to  think,”  says  one  keen 
observer,  “ of  the  coming  generation  as 
standing  poised  ready  to  jump  in  one 
direction  or  another,  and  one  feels  as  if 
one  were  holding  one’s  breath  waiting  to 
see  in  which  direction  the  mind  of  this 
nation,  and  indeed  of  the  civilised  world, 
would  move.” 

Drifting. 

A generation  left  without  any  spiritual 
background  to  it  is  a generation  without 
any  standards  of  conduct.  It  is  not 
theirs,  the  members  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, to  formulate  for  themselves  philoso- 
phical systems  or  to  disentangle  conflicting 
religious  theories  and  dogmas  which  they 
are  not  able  to  discuss  for  lack  of  actual 
knowledge  and  intellectual  equipment ; 
theories,  too,  which  have  no  immediate 
relation  to  every-day  life.  They  are  in- 
different, and  the  indifferent  drift.  They 
have  nothing  to  lay  hold  of,  no  one  big 
fact  on  which  to  build  up  a worth-while 
life. 

The  one  big  fact  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (or  whatever  name  you  like  to  call 
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it)  in  process  of  realisation  is  with  us 
to-day.  As  Whitehead  puts  it : “ What 
is  done  in  the  world  is  transformed  into  a 
reality  in  heaven,  and  the  reality  in  heaven 
passes  back  into  the  world.  By  reason  of 
this  reciprocal  relation,  the  love  in  the 
world  passes  into  the  love  in  heaven,  and 
floods  back  again  into  the  world.”  These 
are  not  the  words  of  a religious  or  mystic 
dreamer.  They  are  the  words  of  one  of 
the  clearest  and  deepest  thinkers  of  the 
day,  whose  formulated  philosophy  recog- 
nises the  reality  of  the  unseen  world, 
indissolubly  linked  with  our  own  universe, 
and  “ the  unfading  importance  of  our 
immediate  actions,  which  perish  and  yet 
live  for  evermore.” 

He  writes,  however,  for  the  learned, 
and  for  the  many  his  philosophy  is  too 
recondite.  The  commissioned  defenders 
of  religion  do  little  to  translate  and  cast 
into  a form  that  can  be  understood  by  a 
wide,  questing,  intelligent  public,  modern 
science  and  modern  philosophy  and  the 
faith  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  point 
of  my  saying  this  is  simply  to  make  an 
appeal  to  bishops,  professors  and  clergy 
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and  teachers  to  come  down,  for  a time, 
to  solid  ground  ; to  cease  from  academical 
debate  and  theological  battle  among  them- 
selves about  such  matters  at  least  as  have 
surely  no  fundamental  significance  for  the 
many.  Destructive  criticism  of  traditional 
beliefs  and  traditional  authority  has  done 
a good  and  necessary  work.  But  it  is  a 
preliminary  work.  A new  faith  has  to 
be  established,  a new  background  built 
up  for  the  many,  a background  com- 
pounded of  the  truths  of  science  and 
modern  knowledge  and  the  divinity  of 
human  beings. 

The  New  Conceptions. 

Who  shall  say — I am  repeating  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere — that  the  conceptions 
of  God,  the  conceptions  of  thinking  minds 
to-day — and  I include  eminent  scientists 
and  philosophers — are  not  infinitely  higher 
and  worthier  of  His  creatures  than  those 
enshrined  in  the  traditional  outworn 
beliefs  over  which  some  earnest  ecclesi- 
astics still  wrangle.  They  make  man  out 
less  than  he  is  : they  make  God  even  more 
inconceivable  than  He  is. 
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Science  has  rung  the  knell  of  its  nine- 
teenth century  materialism  ; it  finds  a 
place  for  God  in  the  Cosmos.  Man  has 
his  part  to  play  in  a universe  which  is  an 
Infinite  Whole.  His  intuitions  are  not 
illusions,  his  mystic  sense  is  not  a mockery, 
his  ideals  and  religious  experience  are 
not  to  be  distrusted.  “ We  cannot  form,” 
the  Earl  of  Balfour  once  wrote,  “ any 
adequate  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  God 
is  related  to,  and  acts  on,  the  world  of 
phenomena.  That  He  created  it,  that 
He  sustains  it,  we  are  driven  to  believe. 
How  He  created  it,  how  He  sustains  it,  is 
impossible  for  us  to  imagine.”  Mind  is 
behind  it  all.  Our  spiritual  environment 
is  no  less  real  than  the  material  world  ; 
though  one  cannot  measure,  handle  and 
analyse  it.  Man  needs  only  his  own  ver- 
dict, said  Emerson  ; his  thoughts  come 
from  within,  responding  to  an  inspiration, 
to  a personal  intuition  that  “ fires  the 
heart  with  its  presence.” 

Religion,  as  I think  of  it,  is  not  a thing 
of  creeds  and  categories.  It  is  a thing 
personal  to  oneself ; it  is  our  attitude 
towards  life  and  the  universe,  towards 
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what  we  deem  sacred,  and  “ what  a man 
sees  for  himself  to  be  sacred  is  that  man’s 
religion,  and  in  so  far  as  he  loves  and 
pursues  it  he  is  religious.  Doctrines  may 
go,  churches  may  faint  and  fail,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  will  be  less 
religion  in  the  world.”  The  natural  truth 
of  religion  is  revealed  in  our  own  minds. 
The  mind  that  is  not  able  to  echo  the 
thought  of  the  poet  is  an  earth-bound, 
soulless  mind  that  has  yet  to  be  eman- 
cipated. 

I have  felt 

A presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thought ; a sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  broad  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 

A motion  and  a spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

That  is  the  natural  truth  of  religion, 
the  general  but  definite  sense  of  something 
divine  in  man.  Christianity  defined  it  and 
crowned  it , and  related  it  to  One  Being.  The 
natural  truth  of  Christianity,  rescued  and 
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separated  from  all  its  traditional,  per- 
plexing, ecclesiastical  accretions,  is  the 
unique  conception,  which  we  owe  to  its 
Founder,  and  to  Him  alone,  of  the  relation 
of  the  divine  in  man  to  one  Divine  Being, 
a spiritual  bond  of  union  between  created 
and  Creator.  That  is  the  source  and 
natural  spring  of  our  spiritual  being. 
And  the  testimony  of  it  is  our  spiritual, 
intuitive  knowledge,  the  Inner  Light  : 
more  than  that,  the  testimony  is  human 
experience,  the  testimony  of  history,  the 
testimony  of  Nature  and  her  manifesta- 
tions. If  you  would  have  an  elaboration 
of  this,  in  searching  detail,  you  may  read 
it  in  two  recent  books,  each  of  them  of 
the  first  order  of  philosophical  thought. 
The  one  is  the  Poet  Laureate’s  The  Testa- 
ment of  Beauty,  and  the  other,  Professor 
Whitehead’s  Process  and  Reality. 

The  Silent  Sphinx. 

It  is  true  some  minds  are  insensitive  to 
Nature.  It  is  true  intuition,  to  some, 
suspected  as  an  illusion.  It  is  true  that 
some  see  in  man  only  a reasoning  animal ; 
that,  his  distinguishing  feature,  nothing 
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more.  There  was  a time  when  our  earth 
was  thought  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse, that  the  Universe,  indeed,  existed 
for  his  own  present  benefit.  With  fresh  far- 
reaching  discoveries  views  changed — swung 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  Man’s  place  in 
nature  was  belittled.  In  the  language  of 
Science,  our  planet  became  a mere  speck  of 
dust  in  the  infinity  of  stars  and  stellar  worlds 
that  outrun  the  measure  of  human  imagina- 
tion ; man,  an  insignificant  thing  and  of 
no  special  account  in  the  word  of  nature. 
Nature,  pictured  as  coldly,  profoundly, 
remorselessly  indifferent  to  him  and  all  his 
doings,  to  his  woes  and  tribulations,  his 
hopes  and  aspirations,  as  to  every  form  of 
created  life  ; grim  and  silent,  unconcerned, 
impersonal,  inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx. 

In  passing,  we  recall  that  that  did  not 
worry  the  great  man  Goethe.  He  said  of 
Nature  : “ We  live  in  her  midst  and 

know  her  not.  She  is  incessantly  speaking 
to  us,  but  betrays  not  her  secrets.  . . . 
She  has  brought  me  here  and  will  also 
lead  me  away.  I trust  her.  She  may 
scold  me,  but  she  will  not  hate  her  work. 
No  ! What  is  false  and  what  is  true,  she 
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has  spoken  it  all.  The  fault,  the  merit, 
is  all  hers.  ...  I praise  her  and  all  her  work. 
She  is  silent  and  wise.  I trust  her.” 

After  you  have  belittled  our  planet  as 
an  insignificent  speck  of  dust  in  a universe 
of  uncountable  stars,  far  excelling  our 
planet  or  the  sun  that  gave  birth  to  it,  in 
bigness,  and  magnificence  and  mystery  ; 
after  you  have  belittled  man  as  an  insigni- 
ficant creature,  as  a fellow  being  of  other 
living  creatures,  if  more  clever,  and  with 
higher  faculties  ; after  you  have  thought 
of  him  as  an  evolution — like  other  creatures 
— from  a speck  of  protoplasmic  matter, 
with  a more  immediate  ancestry  con- 
necting him  with  a tribe  of  apes  ; after 
you  have  thought  of  him  with  bodily  and 
mental  limitations  from  which  he  cannot 
escape — what  then  ? 

Is  not  all  that  the  significance  of 
intuitional  and  reasoned  assuredness  ? We 
do  not  understand  ; how  can  we  under- 
stand from  the  very  nature  of  things ; can 
the  lowly  microscopic  amoebae  understand 
you  or  me  ? The  amoeba,  like  the 
creeping  earth-worm,  has  the  rudiments 
of  mind.  The  limits  of  the  amoeba’s 
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power  that  prevent  it  from  understanding 
your  life  and  mine  may  in  comparison 
be  likened  to  the  limits  of  human  intelli- 
gence when  it  seeks  to  understand  the 
unknown  that  lies  beyond  its  powers  to 
understand.  We  may  well  leave  room 
for  what,  we  may  feel  assured,  is  yet  to 
be,  in  increased  power  of  understanding. 

The  Cosmic  Process. 

It  is  a dull,  stupefied  kind  of  mind  that 
can  read  nothing  into  the  story  of  the 
Universe  as  Science  has  pictured  it,  a dull 
stultified  mind  that  looks  on  life  as  mean- 
ingless. Meaningless  the  evolution  of 
nebulae,  originating  we  know  not  how ; 
then  developing  into  suns  and  stars  and  into 
planets  that  support  life.  The  whole  process 
of  evolution  and  the  procession  of  life 
through  countless  millions  of  years  always 
showing  a central  upward  trend— meaning- 
less ; the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 
— meaningless.  Meaningless  the  evolu- 
tion of  mind.  Wherever  there  is  life  there  is 
at  least  some  degree  of  mind,  down  to  the 
amoebe  and  lowliest  creatures.  But  what 
better  off  are  we  with  our  higher  faculties 
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and  all  our  mental  activity  as  compared 
with  humbler  creatures  whose  lives  are 
ruled  by  instinct,  marvellous  but  unreason- 
ing, the  ant  and  the  bee,  the  birds  of  the 
air  or  the  beasts  of  the  wild,  if  our  minds 
do  not  hold  the  faith  of  greater  things  to 
come  ? Man  with  a mind,  and  such 
penetrating  faculties  that  have  enabled 
him  to  read  the  story  of  the  past  and  the 
deep-hidden  secrets  that  science  reveals — 
can  he  not  read  a little  more  ? 

Is  evolution  creative  and  continuous,  or 
a deaf  and  dumb  senseless  sequence  of 
material  phenomena  of  cause  and  effect ; 
a phenomenon  which  is  its  own  beginning 
and  end  ? Pause  and  think  for  a moment 
on  the  point  to  which  evolution  has 
reached.  Is  man  the  high  water  mark, 
so  far,  in  evolution  ? He  is  : and  not 
only  that  but  something  more.  As  a 
result  of  the  working  of  the  forces  of 
Evolution,  he  has  now  become  what  we 
might  call  the  trustee  of  the  evolutionary 
process,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  own  future 
is  at  stake.  He  has  a sense  of  values  and 
spiritual  ideals.  And  you  are  mistaken  if 
you  think  the  “ spiritual  ” and  the  material 
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world  belong  to  different  categories. 
Mind  and  Personality  is  the  central  fact 
and  the  sovereign  wonder  of  creation. 
Professor  Bethune-Baker  has  dwelt  fully 
on  that,  and  I need  not  enlarge  on 
what  he  has  said.  You  may  think  of 
two  things  ; one  that  the  evolving  world 
is  self-sufficient  and  is  creating  “ God  ” 
who  is  somehow  finding  expression  or 
realisation  in  the  process  and  who  is  the 
ground  of  the  process  ; or  you  may  think 
of  the  other,  that  orthodox  pre-existent 
God  who  created  the  world  and  on  the 
seventh  day  rested  from  His  labours. 
Whichever  it  is,  man  if  he  would  be  loyal 
and  true  to  his  nature  has  his  own 
individual  part  to  play.  The  “ increasing 
purpose  ” awaits  fulfilment,  it  is  for 
individuals  to  play  their  several  parts, 
to  do  their  “ level  best,”  for  they  are 
parts  in  a universe  which  is  an  Infinite 
Whole.  “ This  is  God  in  His  function  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  It  is  either  that  or 
Nothing,  by  Nothing  I mean  meaningless. 

Heaven-born,  the  soul  a heavenward  course 
must  hold  ; 

Beyond  the  visible  world  she  soars  to  seek 
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Ideal  Form,  the  universal  mould. 

The  wise  man,  I affirm,  can  find  no  rest 
In  that  which  perishes  ; nor  will  he  lend 

His  heart  to  aught  that  does  on  time  depend. 

• • • • 

If  I were  a parson  concluding  a dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  “ Faith,”  I would 
declaim  something  like  this  : Faith,  my 
dear  hearers,  is  an  inherent  quality  of 
the  mind  ; faith  is  belief  in  the  unseen  ; 
faith  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  quality 
of  a universe  of  which  you  are  a part,  a 
mere  fragment.  In  your  hands  is  the 
heritage  of  ages.  You  are  the  children  of  evo- 
lution ; your  far-off  ancestors  built  up  this 
inheritance  of  yours  through  untold  years. 

For  many  million  years  life  has  existed 
on  this  planet.  Through  these  millions  of 
years  life  has  been  creeping  upwards  ; 
the  cosmic  forces  evolved  mind,  fashioned 
and  developed  the  mind  of  man  through 
aeons  of  striving.  Your  spiritual  nature, 
your  sense  of  truth,  goodness  and  beauty, 
is  the  outcome  of  it  all.  It  is  yours  to  do 
what  you  like  with.  The  upward  road 
is  still  before  you.  You  are  one  of  a team. 
Just  so  far  as  you  shirk  your  part  in  the 
team  work  it  will  not  be  done. 
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Evolution  guarantees  you  nothing.  The 
human  race  may  progress  or  it  may  not. 
It  may  delve  into  a blind  alley  ; it  may 
degenerate  ; it  cannot  stand  still.  You 
are  part  of  it  all,  a unit  of  it.  What  applies 
to  the  race  applies  to  you  as  an  individual, 
and  for  all  time. 

“ Is  it  not,”  asks  one  scientific  thinker, 
“ the  most  sublime,  the  most  stimulating 
conception  that  has  ever  entered  human 
thought,  this  conception  of  progress,  a 
progress  of  which  we  are  a part,  and  in 
which  we  are  ourselves  consciously  playing 
a role  of  supreme  importance  ? ” 

Let  me  remind  you  that  what  has 
happened  in  these  bygone  millions  of 
years  will  happen  in  the  millions  to  be. 
Evolution  is  creative  ; it  has  direction ; 
it  beckons  you  and  me  ; it  means  striving 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  we  must 
take  Nature  on  her  own  terms  ; we  must 
work  with  her  ; the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
will  be  visited  upon  the  children. 

If  Evolution  is  true  to  her  past,  infinite 
possibilities  lie  in  the  millions  of  years  to 
come.  So  far  as  man  is  concerned,  so 
recent  in  his  mental  awakening,  he  has 
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seen  but  the  “ cloudy  day-break,”  and, 
as  one  of  our  present-day  prophets,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  has  said,  “ What  we  can  see 
and  imagine  gives  us  a measure  and  gives 
us  faith  for  what  surpasses  the  imagination. 
It  is  possible  to  believe  that  all  the  past 
is  but  the  beginning  of  a beginning,  and 
that  all  that  is  and  has  been  is  but  the 
twilight  of  the  dawn.  We  cannot  see, 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  see,  what  this 
world  will  be  like  when  the  day  has  fully 
come.  We  are  creatures  of  the  twilight. 
But  it  is  out  of  our  race  and  lineage  that 
minds  will  spring  that  will  reach  back  to 
us  in  our  littleness  to  know  us  better  than 
we  know  ourselves,  and  that  will  reach 
forward  fearlessly  to  comprehend  this 
future  that  defeats  our  eyes.  All  this 
world  is  heavy  with  the  promise  of  greater 
things,  and  a day  will  come — one  day  in 
the  unending  succession  of  days — when 
beings,  beings  who  are  now  latent  in  our 
thoughts  and  hidden  in  our  loins,  will  stand 
upon  this  earth  as  one  stands  upon  a foot- 
stool, and  laugh,  and  reach  out  their 
hands  amidst  the  stars.” 

That  is  Faith,  faith  in  the  unseen,  the 
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faith  that  moves  mountains.  Inasmuch 
as  you  fail  to  do  your  part  you  go  out  into 
outer  darkness  when  the  beckoning  hand 
calls  you  hence.  For  you  have  betrayed 
the  race — condemned  yourself. 

It  is  from  revelation,  the  revelation  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  intuitional 
knowledge  of  our  own  minds,  and,  from 
mystical  experience  in  our  best  moments, 
and  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  that  we  deduce  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God.  The  Poet  Laureate  refers 
to  “the  great  moralist”  who  said  “that 
there  can  be  no  friendship  betwixt  God 
and  man  because  of  their  unlimited  dis- 
parity.” His  answer  is  this  : — 

“ From  this  dilemma  of  pagan  thought,  this 
poison  of  faith, 

Man-soul  made  glad  escape  in  the  worship 
of  Christ ; 

For  his  humanity  is  God’s  Personality, 

And  communion  with  Him  is  the  life  of 
the  soul.” 

All  of  which  is  just  what  Professor 
Bethune-Baker  has  been  telling  us  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

The  best  sermon  I ever  read — and  it  is 
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not  a sermon , but  an  essay  by  a great  scientist — 
is  in  Professor  Millikan’s  Science  and  the 
New  Civilisation.  He  believes  that  essen- 
tial religion  “ is  one  of  the  world’s 
supremest  needs.”  I shall  conclude  by 
quoting  a passage  from  Professor  Milli- 
kan’s book  : 

“ The  amazing  insight  of  Jesus  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  he  kept  himself  so 
free  from  creedal  statements,  particularly 
statements  that  reflected  the  state  of  man’s 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  universe 
that  was  characteristic  of  his  times.  A 
large  part  of  his  sayings  seem  to  us  now, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  that  has  taken 
place  since  his  time,  to  be  just  as  true  to- 
day as  they  seemed  to  be  then.  The 
things  that  a man  does  not  say  often 
reveal  the  understanding  and  penetration 
of  his  mind  even  more  than  the  things  that 
he  says.  The  fact  that  Jesus  confined 
himself  so  largely  to  the  statement  of 
truths  that  still  seem  to  us  to  have  eternal 
value  is  what  has  made  him  a leader  and 
teacher  of  such  supreme  influence  through- 
out the  centuries.  But  his  followers,  unlike 
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him,  have  throughout  the  past  2,000 
years  in  many  instances  loaded  their  various 
branches  of  his  religion  with  creedal  state- 
ments which  are  full  of  their  own  woefully 
human  frailties.  The  difference  is  so 
enormous  as  to  justify  calling  his  state- 
ments, as  the  world  has  been  wont  to  do, 
Godlike  in  comparison. 

“ What  are,  in  contrast,  these  man- 
made creeds  ? Admittedly  they  have 
been  written  by  men,  groups  of  men  called 
together  for  the  purpose,  men  so  unin- 
spired that  very  few  of  them  have  ever 
left  any  lasting  memory  of  themselves 
behind.  How  many  people  now  know  of 
any  name  that  was  ever  associated  with 
any  one  of  them  ? These  men  have  often 
reflected  in  detail  in  their  creeds  the  state 
of  knowledge,  or  the  state  of  ignorance,  of 
the  universe,  or  of  God,  whichever  term 
you  prefer,  characteristic  of  their  times. 
If  some  one  wishes  me  to  change  that  last 
implied  definition  of  Deity  so  as  to  make 
it  read,  the  unifying  principle  in  the 
universe,  I shall  not  object,  for  that  there 
is  a unity,  an  interrelatedness,  a wholeness 
to  it  all,  we  ourselves  being  but  parts  of 
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that  whole,  is  attested  by  all  experience, 
including,  I should  like  to  add,  the  amaz- 
ing new  scientific  developments  in  the 
fields  of  ether  physics,  relativity  and  wave- 
mechanics.” 

Which,  again,  is  what  Professor  Bethune- 
Baker  has  been  explaining. 
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